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THE MIND OF THE CITIZEN" 


ARLAND D. WEEKS 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


THE BURDEN OF PROGRESS 


One of the most used words is “problem.” There is the 
problem of city government, of taxation, of immigration, of pure 
food, of education, of the liquor traffic, of the judiciary, of direct 
legislation, and many others. Modern civilization presents a 
snarl of problems. 

There must have been plenty of problems of old, but the people 
did not always define them. Many issues have been hatched by 
modern conditions, such as changes in industry and transportation 
and growth of population. Moreover, with greater general 
enlightenment society has become self-conscious, for intelligence 
has a revealing power. The discovery is made that social rela- 
tionships are not all they should be, and reform is undertaken. 

Making the world over is new business and new business is 
difficult. We can scarcely say that people are prepared for it, for 
a large part of the development of society has heretofore been as 
free from foresight and conscious direction as has the evolution 
of the society of bees and beavers. Much of our present order 
has been brought about by mere force of circumstances, by an 
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impromptu unwinding of events which men have barely under- 
stood, let alone directed. There has been little anticipation of 
social outcomes or attempt to substitute planning in place of evo- 
lution. Society has arrived at its present organization largely 
without knowing why or electing aims; it has gone forward in 
some such way as the individual grows up, his vital processes 
taking place in the absence of intention or understanding. 

But this is changing. Society consciously seeks social ends as 
truly as the individual seeks personal ends. Conditions have so 
changed that the individual, in order to get what he wants, must 
combine his efforts with those of others. A revolution in economic, 
industrial, and commercial relationships compels the individual 
to make common cause with others, leads him to look at life from 
a social viewpoint, and causes social questions to demand the 
expenditure of more and more mental energy. The social machine 
is complex. Physical force will not operate it. The man who got 
along in the twelfth century by using his fists now has to use his 
head. Thought rules, and it is only by study that social ideals 
may be realized or that individuals or groups may protect them- 
selves in a noiseless warfare in which the most dangerous enemies 
and devouring opponents may be as invisible as germs. 

To accomplish ends through social machinery is a real intel- 
lectual feat. Political and social science as a branch of learning 
is not easy to grasp. There is perhaps no kind of subject-matter 
which taxes the mind more severely. A high degree of culture is 
required to enable one to understand the movements and issues 
of the times. The intellectual requirements for capable citizen- 
ship, for ideal citizenship, are exacting. Now the mind which is 
available for the conscious direction of society was shaped under 
a different set of conditions than those prevailing in the modern 
world. Hence we find individuals who would be highly effective 
in a physical struggle or in contesting with nature for subsistence 
but who are at a loss in an environment so new to the race. Every- 
where there is evidence of a bewilderment. There is little agree- 
ment among specialists in political science. Social engineering 
tests the capabilities of the human intellect. A singular confession 
of weakness is that represented by the action of the Senate at 
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Washington in voting to reject the annual contribution of $250,- 
000.00 from the Rockefeller General Education Board, which had 
been used for farm demonstration work and the extermination 
of the boll weevil. A senator declared that that money was 
covered with “the blood of women and children shot down in the 
Colorado strike.” This incident brings out in strong relief the 
futility of legislation, for it should have been possible long ago to 
curtail centralized wealth to which such abuses are ascribed. 
Legislators appear strangely limp in dealing with conditions whose 
evil results are denounced on every hand. Of thirty-two acts of 
parliament, Herbert Spencer found that twenty-nine produced 
effects opposite from those intended. The utterly diverse views 
of public men indicate that social administration is a problem 
out-topping the average of ability. 

In the last analysis the reasoning capacity of the individual is 
called in question. Ours is not a race of super-men, and mental 
limitations enhance the difficulty of making headway. Consider 
the fact that we have to “‘study”’ to understand. If a novice could 
sit down with Euclid and in an evening know geometry! It takes 
weeks and months of painful concentration to master a branch of 
learning represented by books which could be read through in a 
few days, so narrow is the gateway to understanding. Man is a 
reasoning animal, so it is said, though in discussions regarding the 
power of animals to reason some scientists hold that not only do 
animals not reason but that very few human beings reason. Men 
reason not from choice but from necessity. Reasoning occurs 
when a situation cannot be successfully dealt with in some other 
way, as by imitation, habit, or memory, or by getting someone 
else to do it. But oftentimes the pinch of a situation, instead of 
evoking reasoning, will call forth a futile deluge of emotion, and 
the citizen will—swear. We hate to think; we avoid it if possible; 
we think only under pressure, and not always then. 

The reasoning faculty in its fulness develops late in the indi- 
vidual, and on the other hand may disintegrate in the closing years 
of life; it is first to be disturbed by alcohol, sickness or fatigue. 
The freshest hours of the day are required for work that involves 
the nice balance of logic. We hesitate to attack problems, and 
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gladly defer consideration to the next day of those matters that 
call for vigor of thought. Frequently people will exhaust every 
means of dealing with a difficulty except that of reasoning, and 
persistently try to flank a situation that might be resolved by 
direct mental exertion. The tendency is to rely upon the lower 
mental processes. 

Concepts and principles, with which reason deals, are products 
for which the mind has less affinity than for objects. The vastly 
greater appeal of the objective is attested by a thousand evidences. 
The concrete is popular, while the abstract is synonymous with 
dryness and difficulty. A speculative exposition or a dissertation 
on principles repels all but a few, while satiating and repetitious 
concreteness attracts a multitude. But it is the concept and the 
principle that are of chief significance, for they represent meanings. 
Thinkers are characterized by grip of abstractions and the ability 
to pursue a generalization, undisturbed by the swollen floods of 
concreteness. In reasoning, meanings rather than forms engage 
consciousness and for it Plato held that but few were fitted by 


nature. 
A good imagination is the basis of reasoning and a trait of 


infinite significance for social betterment. But what of its preva- 
lence? The mere restoration of a past experience is common 
enough; vivid recollection of something actually experienced is 
indeed characteristic of children, and “narrative old age’”’ employs 
the almost photographic images of earlier years, but a constructive, 
original, penetrating, and interpreting turn of mind is a different 
matter. Otherwise it would not take a third of a century to secure 
even partial realization of the trust issue or of the meaning of 
watered stock. 

Many evidences of the failure to see the significance of facts 
will occur to one: the young married woman who laughs at the 
spectacle of a drunken man on the street; the teacher who uses 
uncomplainingly a textbook containing a picture of a rooster on a 
cannon; the working-class mother who is pleased when her son 
joins the national guard; the farmer who does not distinguish 
between his labor income and the income derived from his money 
investment, who “buys a job”; or the young English woman who 
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expects to tour the United States in three days, not thinking it so 
“frightfully large.” And is it not usually the case that one is much 
more concerned about the loss of a shirt stud than of a hundred 
dollars abstracted from the family income by invisible but real 
tentacles? The absence of ideal conditions is little noted if the 
familiar is found in place. If the man lower down had the gift of 
vision would there not be new chapters in history? Here and 
there are those who image the advantages of other status or pene- 
trate mentally into the monstrous mushroomism of privilege or 
follow with the mind’s eye the play of social and economic forces, 
but can it be assumed that actual realization of harmful conditions 
is at all usual? Is not invisible evil effectually protected by lack 
of vision? It is still vastly more heinous, because more objective, 
to steal a horse than to steal a franchise. The fact that the mind 
tends to adhere to objects of direct acquaintance, making a little 
world out of the materials within the sweep of the eye and less 
frequently rising to a stage from which the larger world may be 
surveyed, is fateful with reference to the rational ordering of a 
better civilization. Constituents are proudly triumphant when 
their representatives force through a bill compelling railroads to 
bulletin the time of arrival and departure of trains, but are not 
particularly curious as to the relation of freight rates to the cost 
of living; women highly, if not well, educated oppose suffrage from 
inability to represent to themselves the various situations in which 
a voter’s power affects their interest; politicians find that tempor- 
izing often wins over statesmanship; omission and inefficiency 
make far less impression than the unimportant overt act; a scientific 
management and the avoidance of waste are long delayed. Ever 
the tangible reality of the moment rather than the greater reality 
of the ideal moves men. 

Indisposition to think and the circumscribed field of imagina- 
tion are significant, for in social administration the power of general- 
ization and logical sequence is much engaged. The usual sciences 
are actually more simple than the knowledge with which the voter, 
ballot in hand, is presumed to be acquainted, the science and phi- 
losophy of society. In fact the belated development of sociology 
and allied subjects may’ be taken to mean that social phenomena 
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are reduced to system only with unusual difficulty. Anthropology, 
social psychology, civic theory, and economics deal with elusive 
and thought-taxing materials. Governmental issues cannot be 
wisely dealt with on the spur of the moment. To know the nature 
of the task of imposing intelligence upon the social order is to 
recognize the need of a more intensive study than is common. 
Serious discussion, one subject by this group, club, or coterie, and 
another topic by others, is needed, each to arrive at a degree of 
expertness, each to contribute to a common fund of thought. The 
absence of insistent inquiry and discussion among the people is 
a source of political weakness, for men elected to office reflect the 
common attitude and are circumscribed by prevailing conditions 
of insight and interest. The average voter needs to be convinced 
that unless he studies issues he will be unprepared to deal with 
them; he needs to study his lesson. Government is a matter 
requiring downright application on the part of citizens. Political 
questions must be framed for discussion, terms defined, and time 
devoted to the study of principles. Civic welfare cannot be 
achieved with a general avoidance of strenuous mental effort, and 
with a spatter of attention and a lust for amusement to fill every 
free hour. 

The faulty management of public business raises a question in 
some minds as to the possibility of successful collective enterprise. 
It is doubted whether the people are capable of sustaining con- 
sciously a far higher social organization. When one tyranny is 
overthrown, it is argued, another will rise in its place. There is 
implied in many quarters the view that the people collectively 
are inadequate for perfect self-government and for achieving 
a genuine community welfare. ‘“‘Things will not be any better 
than they were before” is the melancholy comment on programs 
of reform. 

The answer is education, an education that centers on thinking. 
And as one cannot think unless he has materials with which to 
think, it is important that there be provided specific thought- 
materials bearing upon the evolution of the state. There is need 
of a subject-matter compounded of biological, historical, scientific, 
and evolutionary data the upshot of which would be a grasp of 
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underlying social principles. More need an acquaintance with the 
kind of material found, for example, in the works of Spencer, John 
Fiske, David Starr Jordan, Metchnikoff, Haeckel, Karl Marx, 
Darwin, Alfred Russell Wallace, Henry George, Lester F. Ward, 
and Prince Kropotkin. 

The culture required for social ends receives too little attention, 
due in part to the prevailing enthusiasm for training for salaried 
employments. As a result there are engineers and chemical 
experts who are not interested in politics. Technological prepa- 
ration is often a mechanizing process which in adapting for 
a necessary function widely deflects consciousness from social 
issues. 

Nor is the student of ancient history and literature, of the time- 
honored classics, necessarily well equipped for the coming nation. 
He possesses, indeed, the advantage of contact with the best minds 
of the past; he has associated, not with groundlings and slaves, 
but with masters—Caesar, Xenophon, Marcus Aurelius. A certain 
aristocracy of associations is thus established, and it is not to be 
wondered at that the early American clergyman, lawyer, and 
public man approached life from a high plane and carried a dignity 
derived from the stately and poised spirit of classical letters, essays, 
and orations. Horace and Cicero were good consumers, and 
slavishness did not infect the underfed and impecunious student of 
early Dartmouth or Amherst. Fresh from the upper-caste asso- 
ciations of Virgin or Lysias, the early American college student was 
keyed high and was notably rich in historical ideals, though per- 
haps walking the streets of cities in poverty without the collateral 
of skill. 

But the very fascinations of the classics lead to a certain dis- 
qualification; the view is backward, and the enthusiasm of youth 
becomes attached to a gloried past. And the mind nourished on 
prescientific literature cannot take quick offense against pseudo- 
science. Not that the Apollo myth or the prowess of Beowulf are 
really credited, but there exists a haze not conducive to realism. 
The classical scholar tends to be but partially scientific, from the 
permeating influence of ancient misconceptions. The need of 
instruction actually clarifying mental processes—even the need of 
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educating the educated—may be inferred from the fact that 
“sucker lists’’ are compiled from college catalogues." 

A type of education which would avoid the dubious qualities 
in classical subject-matter and the isolating and mechanizing 
effects of occupational instruction is needed. The ideal society 
cannot be formed of men whose interests are no wider than money- 
making, nor of men whose instruction has incorporated into their 
outlook a mythological squint which exposes them to the patent 
medicine vendor or causes them to look upon nations as big per- 
sonalities, rather than, as Chancellor Jordan remarks, jurisdictions. 
What tendencies to exaggerate, to hope unduly, to misread evi- 
dence, to exalt intuition, to obtrude emotions, to idealize animals, 
and to personify property or cities are not bound up with an 
intellectual nurture based on the age of fable! When the small 
boy says that the luck has gone out of a trinket which he carries 
about with him, and when in a single day in Chicago 25,000 people 
gather about a miraculous shin bone, the need of intellectual 
reorganization is evident. 

Clarifying and disillusioning instruction is needed with regard 
to social organization. Undue veneration for constitutions implies 


a misguided study of history; for the men who framed constitutions, 
so far as not merely responsive to special interests, were attempting 
no more than the people of today attempt in dealing to the best 
of ability with the problems of the hour, and that any particular 


t The following clipping from the Chicago Record-Herald, of February 11, 1913, 
speaks for itself: 
“Suckers”? ALL COLLEGE MEN 

Hawthorne Case Witness Tells Where He Got 700,000 Names 

New York, February 1o—The so-called “sucker list” of mining companies 
promoted by Julian Hawthorne, Josiah Quincy, Albert Freeman, and Dr. William 
J. Morton, who are on trial for alleged fraudulent use of the mails, was compiled from 
400 college catalogues and contained 700,000 names. 

Freeman so testified today under cross-examination by government counsel. 
He identified a check for $20,000.00 as one of his own and said it was drawn to cover 
the expense of making the list of names of persons to whom literature was sent. 

Testifying as to the cost of printing circular letters sent out, Freeman said: 
“‘T did not care how much I paid if the letter was perfect. But the trouble was to 
get the different names put into the letters in such a way as to make those who 
received them think they were personal letters from Hawthorne and not mere cir- 
culars. I sent out fully 700,000 of those letters.” 
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authority attended the deliberations of early publicists, in excess 
of that attributable to the latest session of a legislature, is no more 
credible than that the impressions of today should be imposed on 
the public of a century hence. 

The educational system suffers an underdevelopment, for it 
is responsive rather than dominating. Institutions of learning 
tend to conform rather than to form, and the seal of approval is 
placed on unregenerate ambitions and the ethics of disorderly 
competition. Young men who should be in a spiritual kinder- 
garten, whose conversations are crude and gossipy, and whose 
reactions to quality are wondering skeptical, are released at 
graduation certificated if not refined. The vices of the street— 
“clamorous insincere advertisement, push, and adulteration ’’— 
may possess the graduate as well as the entrant, and the aim of a 
department may be colored to the purpose of the crafty student 
who would equip himself to make ‘“‘a heap of money”’ by over- 
capitalizing electric-lighting plants in small towns which in all 
ethics should be taught how to manage their own public utilities, 
The educated man should be by that fact a prophet, not para- 
mountly a profit-seeker. 

Within the total body of knowledge there exists an enormous 
quantity of material which is inert or irrelevant. It is a serious 
dissipation of energy that youth should devote years to a relatively 
inconsequential learning. The good general repute of knowledge 
has thrown the mantle of approval over types of learning which, 
considered from the point of view of a dynamic society, represent 
a deadening load upon the factors making for progress. Often one 
hears it said that a given person or a certain class is “well edu- 
cated,” there being no distinction made between highly educated 
and well educated; whereas there is all the difference in the world 
between the two conditions. Many great scholars have been very 
highly, and at the same time very poorly, educated, when regard 
is had to mental content. Certainly no very extensive improve- 
ment in brain capacity has occurred since the middle ages or the 
days of Diocletian, and whatever of human weal has been achieved 
for the present as against former periods is to be referred to mental 
content rather than to increase of brain cells and spread of cortex. 
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Too much emphasis can hardly be placed upon the actual character 
of the information which society permits to circulate or deliberately 
diffuses through agencies under state control. The substitution 
of valid materials for those not meeting the most searching tests 
of value must occupy the foreground of effort for social betterment. 

If there is a wide range of values in real knowledge, how sig- 
nificant becomes the toleration of pseudo-science! Error obtains 
widely, and indeed a certain conventional respectability attaches 
to quantities of traditional material which any scientist knows could 
not bear scrutiny. Much of this is so knit up with emotion that 
scholars plow around it rather than risk the consequences which 
a too fearless opposition would entail. Hence it is that verified 
knowledge and pseudo-science may achieve a considerable cir- 
culation in the same community, the one to a degree undoing the 
work of the other, but with no joining of issue and thorough enlight- 
enment. There is an immense circulation of worthless reading 
matter, ranging from dream-books and drugstore almanacs to 
pulpy fiction. The church would do well to inspect closely the 
materials which are placed before millions, often as their almost 
sole mental food, and should not be unaware of the possibility of 
benumbing intelligence by forever having over points of doctrine 
or the minutiae of Jewish history. One may listen attentively 
yet unprofitably. 

The practice of systematically misinforming children cannot 
be too strongly condemned. Parents allow their children to be 
taught matter known to be misleading. The presentation of 
myths and attractive falsifications befogs the child’s mind and 
contributes to the permanence of a public expecting to meet with 
the fountain of youth in the decoction sold for ‘‘a dollar a bottle.” 
The strange case of mythology and actual science in the same mind 
may be due to the it-is-so and it-isn’t-so duplicity of the make- 
believe literature on which children are nourished far into the 
age of reasoning. 

A great gain will have been made when there is a more general 
realization of the importance of building up an effective civic mind. 
The social outcomes of various types of cultural material and ‘of 
training deserve consideration. Especially is it important that 
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there should be convictions regarding the scientific character of 
social questions. A function logically requiring the highest devo- 
tion and insight--government—is too often given over to men 
who are not grounded in appropriate learning, and the citizen 
himself too often lightly dismisses civic obligations which should 
set him to burning midnight oil. 


SOCIAL INERTIA 


Progressive movements are held severely in check by accumu- 
lated habits and customs. As one grows older he becomes, unless 
under unusual conditions, firmly set in feelings and views. Habits 
tend to grow into the very constitution, and represent a force whose 
power is experienced whenever a new idea is introduced in the 
world. Repetition of movements and of thoughts results in fixed 
arrangements of the brain cells. The grooves of thought become 
deeply worn, and the mind comes at last to resemble in definiteness 
of character and permanence of structure the physical body which 
supports it. It is the exceptional person who keeps green at the 
top, and who remains in sympathy with dynamic phases of society. 

The paths of thought are greatly influenced by one’s surround- 
ings. Not without cause do we wish to know where the individual 
came from, who his parents were, where he went to school, and what 
his occupation is, and our curiosity extends to his wife and children. 
The ethical atmosphere which one has known, combining elements 
from many sources, essentially determines interests, outlook, and 
opinions. The individual is to a great extent a composite of the 
ideas which environment has forced upon his attention. Differ- 
ences in native ability are apparently less determinative than those 
resulting from the complex of suggestions associated with one’s 
place of residence, acquaintanceship, and social contacts. The 
to us strangely inverted views and practices of alien peoples, ancient 
or modern, are none other than we ourselves, transferred to other 
environment, would have approved. The culture materials of the 
Kentucky mountains and those of a northern city are respectively 
instrumental in creating most diverse types. One cannot escape 
the pressure of environment. Even the greatest minds are a reflex 
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of their age, sharing in contemporary attitudes and errors; Pascal 
believed in French miracles and Sir Matthew Hale in witches. 

Especially do first impressions last. The importance of a fifty- 
cent jackknife to a boy sinks deep into the emotional nature, and 
men of means will flinch at the expense of a new pocketknife in 
unconscious revival of emotions of childhood. Stamped with the 
forms of religion, language, or manners as a child, one can never 
be fully freed from either their good or bad features. The negro 
who was invited to sit with his white employer at a dinner in the 
South, but at the table trembled with fear, gave evidence that 
legal emancipation did not carry with it emancipation from the 
psychology of slavery. Pronounced radicals exhibit on occasion 
the awe which undemocratic centuries have bred into the emotional 
life. One brought up to refrain from gladness on Sunday may 
convince himself of the acceptability of tennis on that day, but 
may experience difficulty in bringing his feelings into accord. Not 
readily do sentiments and prejudices, reverences and submissions 
disappear. How rare it is for a community to change its feelings 
to correspond with the development of one of its gifted sons or 
daughters; hence a prophet is given scant honor at home. For 
which reason discerning youths go to new parts where there is 
exemption from the levity of reminiscence. 

The persistence of habit and the inertia of custom are every- 
where to be discerned. Sudden transformations are rare. Though 
terms change, realities abide, as witness pagan gods succeeded by 
saints as numerous, feudalism transferred to industry, and the 
fetishism of the elk tooth. Writing of the Incas, James Bryce notes 
that the Spaniards abolished human sacrifices—and burned heretics. 

Without special efforts to change habits, or the supplying of 
conditions which enforce new ways, the probability of considerable 
changes in social orderings is slight. People will go on in the same 
old ways, and it is the next generation that is the principal hope 
of those who strive for change. Laws influence society but slowly; 
they are rather the reflex of states of mind than actually agencies 
of social transformation, and it is to educative factors that atten- 
tion should especially be given in reform. A weakness of the older 
socialism was its disregard of the persistence of habit, showing in 
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the ten thousand enmeshing sentiments of the static multitude. 
Writers still imply the possibility of a sudden redirection suggestive 
of the ‘‘conversion”’ of the religious revival, which itself is far from 
being a comprehensive change. Inertia is an outstanding trait 
of primitive peoples, whose characteristics obtain in no small por- 
tion of modern society, and a trait, as well, to be reckoned with in 
individuals more advanced. 

The threat of revolution can never be more than partly executed, 
for in the greater number of relations the individual will continue 
to be as he was before. Those who have been servile will continue 
to be servile. Under the older system of family discipline the 
youth looked forward to becoming of age, only to find when he 
arrived at that time that both docility and authority persisted. 
In fact, the only social revolution which seems possible in view of 
the tenacity of habit is one which slowly proceeds under the pressure 
of conditions and is directed by strong leadership. There was 
never yet a revolution or emancipation which was true to the full 
vigor of the term. For sharp social advances shock and surprise, 
and the dislocation of environment is required. If psychology 
has a message for progress it is that efforts must be focused upon 
the disorganization of old and in turn the establishment of new 
habits. 

Actual contentment under unfair conditions may exist through 
the spell of environment. One becomes so used to things as they 
are that the prospect of change is unpleasant. The farmer’s mort- 
gage becomes part of his cosmos. Conditions which would appear 
most singular from a fresh point of view come under the principle 
of habituation and scarcely attract attention. Improvement 
means change and confusion, the rupture of accustomed ways and 
adjustment to a new order, and it is bewildering to face new condi- 
tions, even if theoretically better; hence the inevitable reaction 
which follows a mood of reform and the slight immediate response 
made by the mass of mankind to idealistic appeals. Privilege 
and exploitation, parasitism and humbug, are relatively safe when 
rooted in the old order. To look at such in a new light would be 
their extermination, but it is not usual to look at things in a new 
light. 
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A popular weakness is susceptibility to undemocratic emotional 
attitudes. It is a well-known fact that one’s reason and emotions 
may not agree perfectly, and that feelings are likely to be the 
deciding factor. Our feelings have been gathering force since 
early childhood, while our arguments may be of recent acquisition. 
A substantial fund of emotion comes down to us by tradition 
from far absolutist régimes; we are early infiltrated with archaic 
sentiments from a thousand points of cultural contact. As a 
result democratic attitudes are less prevalent than democratic 
opinions. 

“And your petitioners will forever pray .... ” these words 
appearing at the close of a legal paper are redolent of sociology. 
While phrases of courtesy have a place not to be lightly surrendered, 
this form points to a former social order in which power did not 
flow from the people to officials but on the contrary favors were 
from the rulers ‘‘ vouchsafed unto us.”’ The awe which does hedge 
about “‘his honor”’ is perhaps not so much an expression of respect 
for the law—for laws are abstractions—nor deference to one’s self, 
the voter who elects judges and builds courthouses, but more 
likely a mood which comes to us by relayed example from the days 
when civic humility worshiped at the feet of kings. We believe 
that our officials derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed—help thou our unbelief! For while we believe we may 
yet feel otherwise. One dictates to a stenographer a letter to his 
servant, the congressman, and finds that the dictated formal close, 
“Yours very truly,” has come under the pervasive influence of 
inherited deference to office and reads instead “ Very respectfully,” 
which is indeed better than ‘‘ Your obedient servant.” And the 
salutation of “Dear Sir’’ is supplanted in the process of tran- 
scription to the self-conscious and formal “Sir.” Of course it is 
the congressman who should address the voter, by whose consent 
he exists, with the prostration of phrase which creeps into the voter’s 
letter to him. Men of toil come upon the campus of a state uni- 
versity, their institution by right of taxes, hat in hand, instead of 
in the consciousness of owning the place. Truly, for lack of what 
meat does the citizen remain so small! 

The timidity of the public in pressing claims against corpora- 
tions seems to be founded on traditions of servility. It seems 
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almost like interfering with the course of the planets to compel a 
railroad company to stop a long train at a mere county seat, and 
when a citizen tells the president of the road a few human facts 
staid residents get their heads together in a certain consternation. 
Walt Whitman in a memorable poem justifies man to the bigness 
of material things, like great machinery and buildings, trampling 
them under foot of a forced accession of self-respect. But it 
requires no little temerity to lay the ghost of mere bigness, and 
the lowly spirit of the peasant uncovered before authority still 
lives to a degree. 

Yet men desire to be as good as other men—or a little better— 
and if defeated and humbled by others’ huge success, resort may 
be had to the theory of compensation. So-and-so is rich, but his 
home is childless; he visits Europe, but he has arteriosclerosis; he 
has a beautiful residence, but he is not happy. Social evolution 
would move more swiftly if once for all the supposed compensations 
of misfortune were subjected to actual observation, and the fact 
frankly recognized that some conditions of life are better, immeas- 
urably better, than others. A fatalistic doctrine of compensation 
disposes one to bear those ills which under a different philosophy 
he would flee or fight. When one secures a benefit he does not 
thereby release the lever of a correlated misfortune. 

Possibly the conventional doctrine of compensation is related 
to limitations of experience. Habituated to salt and potatoes, the 
individual denies the advantages of mutton chops. The benefits of 
travel come to be seen obliquely, because travel cannot be afforded. 
The grin-and-bear-it attitude becomes confirmed into a religious 
devotion to hardship. Misfortunes thus undergo an apotheosis 
into blessings, and happiness is expected not to last; there are 
“terrors of cloudless noon.”’ Moreover, the great mass of man- 
kind have had meager experience as consumers, and therefore the 
upper ranges of life are seen in false perspective, which fact gives 
color to compensation. The development of suitable wants 
throughout populations is accordingly preliminary to democracy. 
In fact, not until mere maintenance ceases to absorb the major 
portion of one’s efforts may the possibilities of human nature be 
realized. At the very basis of social inequality is an ancient 
cringing spirit and a time-honored glorification of suffering. 
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A vast kingdom of inherited fears and deferences, of shadowy 
evasiveness yet substantial reality, prevails, especially in older 
societies. The error of not “knowing one’s place” thus becomes 
obnoxious, and the particular merit of the great English public 
schools, regarded from the aristocratic point of view, has been 
that through “fagging” the boy was taught to know his place, 
a subtle social system of distinctions thus being fortified by train- 
ing. The shocking nakedness of communication in the western 
states implies by contrast the traditional deference which exists in 
older communities for academic, political, or economic status. 
Prevailing sentiments of deference are very often inappropriate, 
and a rational skepticism of conventional attitudes is warranted. 
Lack of intelligent unrest and challenge lies at the basis of back- 
ward conditions. As one measures himself so is it meted out to 
him. Development toward democracy requires a stimulation of 
personality and the charging of individuals with ideals of larger 
attainments. To preserve fairly even conditions in a population 
requires watchfulness against an invidious conventionality. 

Oftentimes conventional attitudes are singularly at war with 
what facts warrant. Consider the social prejudice against basic 
productional occupations. The honor accorded arms is something 
of an anachronism when the world is held back from peace only by 
false ideals. The most toilsome and necessary labor is not recog- 
nized as meriting special approbation, while predaceous wealth is 
never without distinction. All degrees of respectability prevail 
in modern employments, to a large extent based upon inappropriate 
considerations. All necessary forms of work should be held alike 
worthy, and the performance of disagreeable and dangerous tasks 
deserve special commendation. 

Traditional conceptions as to who deserve credit for wealth 
production, coupled with a certain obtuseness with reference to the 
fact that society overtly or tacitly fixes incomes, give rise to 
astounding overpayment and underpayment, to a most unscientific 
scale of remuneration. A degree of imagination is required to see 
things in their true light, in default of which nothing appears sur- 
prising. Social conditions are so largely a reflex of prevailing 
states of consciousness that to change conditions is first to change 
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minds. The cherishing of economic tradition by those who would 
most profit by a new outlook, the possession of the “capitalist 
mind” by the expropriated, is a singular obstruction, only to be 
accounted for by the static condition of intelligence which pre- 
vails when not guarded against the domination of custom and an 
excess of habit. 

A consideration of the force of environment gives a clue to the 
extreme significance of new surroundings; change of environment 
provides a multitude of suggestions resulting in new methods and 
ideals, but is especially important in compelling, through the 
rupture of habit, the reasoning reaction. Men’s minds tend to 
conform to their immediate surroundings as truly as the color of the 
fur of a prairie dog to the dun expanse of its semiarid habitat; 
there is thus an underlying quality in the intellectual processes 
which relates homo sapiens to the birds in the tree and the imita- 
tively colored larvae which coat its leaves. As the inherited 
powers and instincts of man are in a large way the reflex of the 
requirements made upon him through unmeasured prehistoric 
time, so the thought of the individual of today is in direct response 
to the features of his environment. If environment is easy, little 
mental effort will be exerted, but if the individual is placed under 
exacting conditions whose demands cannot be met by memory, 
habit, or impulse, then activity is forced upon the reasoning 
powers. 

To supply the conditions which compel development new 
environment is effective. One is rarely acquainted with his own 
capabilities until he is thrown upon his own resources through 
some dislocation of his habitual setting. We are full of surprises 
to ourselves, the tug of effort to effect a new adjustment being the 
prerequisite of disclosure. One may believe that he is making the 
most of himself in a given place in the world, but upon being sub- 
jected to fresh demands he may feel with the character in Mark 
Twain’s A Double-barreled Detective Story: “ Duffers like us don’t 
know what real thought is.” To suitably precipitate upon one 
thought-provoking requirements, the importing of new elements 
into one’s daily order, or the bodily transference of the individual 
to different surroundings, is necessary. 
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Evidence of the part played by change of surroundings in 
stimulating intelligence may be gathered from various historical 
occurrences. The England of Shakspere was convulsed with the 
realization of a new world—imagine what would be our reaction 
if communication were established with a race on another planet! 
Under the law of shock new intellectual manifestations appeared 
in the Age of Elizabeth, of which an invigorated drama and an 
unwonted bouyancy of phrase were a normal expression. Unfor- 
tunate the age that has no new worlds to discover or no thrilling 
vision to provoke the creative spirit! 

The shock of the frontier resulted, in the case of the American 
people, in a remarkable burst of initiative, resourcefulness, and 
idealism. The patent office at Washington, which bears witness 
to an inventiveness unique in the history of the race, is evidence 
of the stimulating effects of a new environment. In New Zealand, 
likewise, where within memory the cannibal Maori feasted on 
“long pig,”’ the response to new demands is to be read in laws 
which are wisely imitated in older countries. 

It is ever the emergency-meeting race or individual that gener- 
ates progress; static conditions tend to reduce mankind to a set 
of fixed reactions, whose insidious approach may be noted in the 
unprogressiveness of old communities where the leading citizens 
have hung their hats on the same hooks for forty years. Like- 
wise in the iron environment of cities, where, especially among 
clerical and commercial employees, may be found signal pro- 
vincialism, there is ample illustration of the dangers of routine. 
To one who has not the means to travel, to occupy the same house 
or apartment for a long time is unfortunate, and occupations which 
have a migratory character contribute in no small way to the yeast 
of civilization. The automatism of fixed conditions and the 
approach to a moribund zone were unwittingly illustrated in the 
reply of a denizen of a torpid village when asked if he expected to 
be buried in the local cemetery; he replied, “ Yes, if I live!”” The 
tendrils of sentiment twine more closely indeed about the familiar, 
and there is a tragic note in the snapping of ties, but the law of 
human evolution reads that only by the advent of the strange may 
welfare be won, and the pains of readjustment are less to be feared 
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than the corruption of habit. Any Utopia which left no channels 
free for the forces which break habit and thrust upon society the 
urgent need of solving new problems would, after the first fruits 
of system were garnered, tend toward stagnation. 

With the passing of frontiers and the rapid filling in of the 
inhabitable empty areas of the earth, with the question of habita- 
bility still pending as regards the enormous and fertile selvas of 
Brazil, and parts of Africa, the problem of environment takes the 
form of other means to insure the individual such thought-taxing 
situations as will result in progressive mentality. In some phases 
of modern life there seems to be a letting down of insistent require- 
ments. It should not be necessary to return to the primitive in 
order to stimulate initiative and circumspection. It should be 
permissible to turn a tap rather than wade through snow to a pump 
for water, but unless there be requirements which fairly equate 
with the pricking rigors of a less conventionalized life we need have 
no doubt as to the results—degeneracy will appear. Notwith- 
standing the complexity of life today it is doubtful if it represents, 
so far as the separate individual is concerned, the complexity of 
demand of earlier conditions. The total social mass is complex, 
but the individual may—indeed, typically does—fina that his daily 
requirements, especially in urban employments, entail but slight 
resort to constructive ideas. ‘All you have to do” in many 
positions consists of a narrow range of mechanized tasks appor- 
tioned under a business system which makes independence imperti- 
nent. The great mass of employees today are following orders, 
with not enough participation in the problems of the occupation 
to provoke thought. It is a misfortune to be connected with an 
enterprise where the individual is not weighted with all the per- 
plexities necessary to tax the association centers of his cerebrum. 
A single day of camping out will perhaps raise more problems than 
months of routine occupation. 

In individual cases the transforming effects of a change of place 
or occupation are often to be observed. An elderly east Tennessee 
farmer moves his family to western Washington and takes up a 
different type of agriculture, with the result that by a decade 
later he has “renewed his youth,” gained an evident adaptability, 
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and multiplied his interests. The arrival of the first baby of 
middle-aged parents results in a rejuvenation and development 
directly traceable to dealing with the enigmatical creature. If the 
Supreme Court were never to hold two sessions in the same room, 
a more modern atmosphere would no doubt attach to its deliber- 
ations. Even a change of clothes has its developmental aspects. 

The misfortune of failing of a shift in associations is to be noted 
in the cosmic quality of views and feelings characteristic of classes 
that but slightly change environment, being rooted to place, as in 
the case, historically, of the peasants of the Old World. In the 
recent revolution in Portugal, from which ancient kingdom the late 
monarch left “‘ without leaving his address,’’ it was the agricultural 
classes that opposed change. And indeed in America, among the 
stationary farming class, there has been at times the political 
apathy which is likely to appear wherever movement and new 
surroundings are least experienced. 

The equivalent of the stimulating effects of new scenes may 
largely be duplicated by importing into one’s usual environment 
new elements. The progress of recent years has coincided with 
the growth of reading habits and the breakup of static local condi- 
tions; at first, to considerable degree, by the advent of the bicycle, 
and later by the trolley, rural free delivery of mail, and the auto- 
mobile. A steady influence making for adaptability is represented 
in the social center in both city and country, where an exchange of 
ideas results in the formation of fresh opinions. Education, read- 
ing, conversation, the theater, marriage, and sickness are meaning- 
ful variations of environment. 

But especially among the agencies to which we must look for 
establishing adaptability and resourcefulness are those which 
bring about change of residence. Travel has an important function 
to this end. The traveled person is tolerant. Race hatred grew 
up in the days of the pack mule and the ox cart and of the water- 
tight compartments of mountainous regions where every peak 
meant a different language. The morbid war spirit of Europe 
could probably not survive a month’s vacation spent in a foreign 
country by every citizen. An American public man, it is said, 
once begged that he be not introduced to an enemy, for he said he 
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could not hate anybody with whom he became acquainted. The 
flood of ideas which is brought against preconceptions through 
travel represents a thought-compelling situation of the greatest 
significance. The acceleration of progress which this age witnesses 
is in no small degree the outcome of the fact that of late, for the 
first time since history dawned, men have been able freely to visit 
new scenes and far countries. Individual travel should by all 
means be made universally possible through the widest opening 
of the gates of transportation. 


THE LIMITS OF ATTENTION 


Psychologists have demonstrated the fact, which anyone may 
verify, that the attention may be focused upon a given point for 
but a few seconds. Let the mind be directed to a given object, 
and it is found that the actual attention plays over a multitude of 
minor aspects or darts away to remote considerations, to return 
perhaps in a twinkling; but at no time does attention really stick 
to a given phase of the object for more than a few seconds. When 
we say that we give perfect attention for an hour, it is not to be 
inferred that our attention has been unvarying, but it is rather the 
case that our thoughts have been directed to one large subject with 
its associated details. 

Why we possess a nerve apparatus which functions in this type 
of attention is evident upon a moment’s consideration. In the 
ceaseless war of the lower world the animal that was not alert to 
every significant stimulus was likely to lose its life. The eye 
became trained to flit to every point from which danger might 
arise, and the mind followed the eye. Attention is a mental trait 
whose character is derived from the nature of the surroundings 
which have pressed upon the organism during the clockless depths 
of time. Every quivering leaf in heated jungles now converted 
into coal, every prowling beast stirring the reeds, every dancing 
gnat, every rush of wings tended to break into bits the conscious- 
ness of our prehuman forbears, and through inheritance to give 
the average mind a power of attention somewhere between the 
inconsequential zigzag of the phrase talker and the philosopher’s 
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stuck-fast consciousness, miscalled absent-mindedness, but on the 
whole a distinctly unstable type of attention. 

Now the fact that the power of human attention, even in its 
highest development, is selective, partial, variable, and hopelessly 
and forever short of that simultaneous and comprehensive con- 
sciousness of all events present and past which has been imputed 
only to deity, has a multitude of bearings upon the affairs of civil- 
ized society and especially must be reckoned with in laying the 
foundaticns for achieving social welfare. How frail a remedy, for 
example, against the ‘‘malefactors of great wealth”? would be the 
proposed remedy of publicity taking the form of social ostracism. 
Attention flags, and our grievances are short-lived. Even the 
drama has retired the delayed-retribution motive and no longer 
asks the audience to follow a character who bides his time for a 
quarter of a century and brings his enmity rank to the tragedy 
just before the curtain falls. Attention shifted so rapidly at the 
close of the Civil War that the wind went out of the sails of revenge. 

In the first place we simply cannot give our attention to a wide 
range of matters, past or present, and any exhortation to the public 
to give its attention beyond the normal stretch is futile. Govern- 
mental complexities soon must pass beyond the unaided attention 
of the great majority of citizens; if a vast deal more of attention 
must be given by the citizen to details of government while en- 
grossed in his personal affairs then we have come to about the end 
of the rope. The limitations of memory and attention must be 
acknowledged with scientific frankness and efforts to prod our 
millions into an abnormal attitude of mental strain abandoned, 
and in their place must be substituted schemes by which the rational 
ordering of society for general betterment may be brought about 
in conformity with the laws of the human mind. When aroused 
by flagrant abuses or shocking imposition the citizen and the 
reformer feel that such will never occur again; the affair is burning- 
white in the center of aroused attention, but as it is said, the people 
soon “go to sleep,” which indeed is perfectly natural. And within 
a month the gas company is again selling air, and the food manu- 
facturer while perhaps removing benzoate of soda puts his goods 
in smaller containers at a higher price. The public cannot give 
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its attention in detail to all its public affairs, and plans of social 
improvement that rest on such assumption simply delay the sort 
of progress that rests on human factors. We have seen public 
attention swing ponderously in recent years from one issue to 
another, and while one evil was under attack others were escaping. 

The public, like the individual, frequently thinks it is giving 
its attention more fully than is really the case. Let one try to 
recall what he had for dinner yesterday or try to list his expenses 
for the past week; the events that one does remember give a 
fallacious sense of the fulness of recollection, but upon close investi- 
gation it is found that thousands and thousands of items and 
incidents have gone down with scarce a bubble on the surface. 
Indeed the normal feeling is that one who is consistently attentive, 
as to the single tax or the physical valuation of railroads, is a crank 
—he is a person of “one idea.” 

The popular mind shows the same kind of variability exhibited 
in the individual who is absorbed in one topic this week and in 
another the next. Today it is the Dayton flood or a Billy Sunday 
revival and tomorrow oil wells or the Poughkeepsie regatta, but 
always a singularly piecemeal consciousness. Even a three-ring 
circus is too much for any one patron. When one’s business 
expands one is sure to neglect some part of it. The press reflects 
the fickleness of attention. For a period a piece of big news throws 
its shadow across many columns, then to be succeeded by another 
equally engrossing subject. The influential criminal wins delays, 
and when his case is finally disposed of the echoes of the former 
outcry have died away. Congress attacks its problems seriatim. 
Immigration, the parcel post, rate regulation, rural credits, the 
trust question, all have their day and cease to be; one waits on 
another, and all wait on the tariff—the tariff has been a colossal 
sponge licking up the consciousness of the public for a third of a 
century while hundreds of issues have waited to be heard. There 
are cases where issues have been raised to divert the public mind 
on the principle enunciated by Josh Billings: “Tight boots make 
a man forget all his other troubles.” 

In appraising, then, the mental factors which must be employed 
in social reconstruction, it is well to recognize these limits. In 
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private affairs the individual is likely to develop a system for jogging 
his memory; he may tie a string in a buttonhole, or place a pencil in 
his left shoe the night before; he knows his frailty, and perhaps 
thinks other people are not so—but they are. There is need of a 
system of memory jogging for the public with reference to public 
business. At any rate let note be taken of the limits of attention 
as a fact to be considered when public welfare is sought to be pro- 
moted. This feature of mentality should be recognized in a far 
more effective system of publicity for governmental affairs and the 
utilization of special agencies by which the variable consciousness 
of the public may be brought back again and again to matters of 
import. 

A flitting attention has its chief function in bearing to conscious- 
ness information needed to keep one in adjustment to physical 
surroundings. One must notice a drop in temperature, the smell 
of escaping gas, and a thousand stimuli which are significant for 
personal safety. But the inherited and confirmed tendency 
rapidly to shift the mental eye is a fundamental disqualification 
for concentrating thought upon abstruse problems, while the com- 
pleteness with which one idea dispossesses another and one topic 
forces another out of mind suggests that special measures be 
employed for marshaling thought for civic ends. 


FORMS OF DISTRACTION 


A fact which has a bearing upon the improbability of society 
is that the individual has only a certain amount of energy and that 
if this is drained for physical purposes there is a shortage for mental 
processes. Mental and motor activity are, of course, closely 
joined; without motor expression mentality is not clearly defined; 
thought is generated and quickened by demands upon the muscles, 
and physical and mental training have much in common. But 
nevertheless the balance between typically physical and mental 
activities is easily disturbed, and the outlook for a higher civili- 
zation is in no slight measure concerned with the extent to which 
motor expression unnecessarily obtrudes and consumes energies 
otherwise more effectively employed. 
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That there is a conflict between intellectual and physical 
employments is evident. The housewife, busy with a wide range 
of manual activities, not only often does not find time to read, but 
even when time is found discovers that her mental grasp is dis- 
appointing. Days of toil in the field dispose rather to torpor and 
slumber than to thought. At Brook Farm the author of The 
Blithedale Romance learned that there is an inconsistency between 
meditation and hoeing corn. So protected must be the easily 
blown-out flame of attention and thought that, with many mere 
sense stimulations, as a rattling window, a fly buzzing in the 
pane, the infrequent beating of a distant door, or street sounds 
quite interrupt these processes; for which considerations, perhaps, 
philosphers are associated with the desert and divers authors 
“take to the woods.” The splendor of the inteilectual life of 
England has been ascribed to the existence of a leisure class, 
The leisure represented by the school is the very foundation of 
civilization. 

The evolution away from big bodies and small brains, of the 
age of the dinotherium and the mammoth, is presumably paralleled 
in mankind by an evolution away from mere muscle and toward 
rational attainments. Accordingly, the shortening of hours of 
labor, the providing of vacations universally, the substitution of 
machinery, and the guarding of the years of youth and of leisure in 
maturity are of the utmost meaning for progress. Under slave 
and factory conditions the absorption of energy in motor uses is 
often so complete that mentality can hardly appear, and even in 
the intelligent farming class interminable hours of work and 
“chores’’ so sop up the nervous forces that few in this occupation 
have been found with the mental activity required for the leader- 
ship of country life. We properly distinguish between brain work 
and other work, and only by holding down physical labor to a 
moderate maximum may there exist generally throughout society 
the alert mentality which the social vision requires. The great 
majority of people do not regularly find time to read and think, 
and so when an unexpected leisure occurs there is little preparation 
for making the most of it. As a result the physical laborer is likely 
to spend his odd hours sharpening his pocket knife or wandering 
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aimlessly about in the woods or fields subject only to the minimum 
stimulations of raw nature. 

The time necessarily spent in taking care of the body reaches 
an immense total. The man who spends twenty minutes a day 
shaving, between the ages of twenty and seventy, thus consumes 
more than two years of eight-hour days. People who fast report 
a remarkable lengthening of the day, for no small percentage of 
one’s waking hours is spent in eating. ‘“‘The raveled sleeve of 
care’’ may indeed be well knit up by sleep, for twenty-three years 
of man’s three score and ten are spent in slumber. Sunday is a day 
of rest, and there are ten years of Sundays in seventy years of life. 

The political sagacity of a people who in the majority spend 
nearly all their time in physical activities is sure to be disappoint- 
ing. The slave owner of the South opposed the teaching of slaves 
to read, realizing its stimulating effects. But “free’’ labor may be 
so arduous that the benefits of reading are but slightly realized. 
Probably the immense majority of adults in the United States do 
not read a book a year, and many who take papers do not find 
time to read them. Included in the non-reading public are five 
and one-half million persons in the United States, over ten years 
of age, who are illiterate. ‘In double line of march, at intervals of 
three feet, these 5,516,163 illiterate persons would extend over a 
distance of 1,567 miles. Marching at the rate of twenty-five miles 
a day, it would require more than two months for them to pass a 
given point.”* It is indeed a wonder that political progress is 
making so rapidly when so few have opportunity for intellectual 
development and the obtaining of appropriate information. The 
factory hand who reaches home tired late in the day is in no condi- 
tion to weigh political theories or follow the lines of thought in the 
more profitable articles of the day. A more just division of time 
between physical and intellectual exercises must be attained. 
Democracy implies a reasonable universal leisure. 

But leisure does not insure against a disproportionate devotion 
of energy to the physical. While heaith, recreation, and valuable 
social training are promoted by participation in sports and games, 
athletic activities may become an obsession and displace other 


* U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1913. 
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important interests. Athletic training finds its warrant in develop- 
ing a good body as a basis for moral and intellectual possibilities. 
Knobby muscles and Herculean physique are unwisely exalted 
when standards are set up which in effect discriminate against 
mentality in favor of “beef.’’ It is indeed a confession of the 
impotence of the intellectual appeal of universities when it is argued 
that without militant football the energies of the student body 
would turn to vice, for which the pigskin is a prophylactic. 

The absorption of energy in motor interests takes a peculiarly 
degenerate turn in the riotous abandon of enthusiasm displayed 
on the “bleachers,” where neither the benefit of actual exercise 
nor the stimulus of mental effort is experienced. The significant 
term, “rooting,” represents a phase of American life of more than 
passing importance. When 30,000 people “go wild”’ at a ball 
game which settles no issues and involves no uplift, and when 
“fannism” is the principal avocation of multitudes of voters whose 
vocations are in many cases those of office routine or are narrowly 
mechanical, it is to be doubted whether commercialized sports are 
an unmixed blessing. Divided thus between vocation and avo- 
cation, is it any wonder that it has taken the peonle of the United 
States a quarter of a century to secure a pure food law, and that 
the people’s Congress is styled by Mr. H. G. Wells as the “feeblest, 
least accessible, and most inefficient central government of any 
civilized nation west of Russia?’’ Any interest may acquire an 
abnormal development, and physical expression not rarely passes 
moderate bounds, and consumes nerve forces which would other- 
wise be available for grappling with the problems of the age. 
Attention may be deflected from social issues by athletic propa- 
ganda, as witness the recent promotion by the Russian govern- 
ment of sports and games with a view to counteracting radical 
tendencies among young people. One cannot attend to several 
things at the same time, and if a youth is “baseball crazy”’ he is 
not likely to worry over the evils of absolutism. One has only to 
listen to conversation to be convinced that the procession of 
athletic topics throughout the year, chronicled in acres of print, 
has a tremendous diverting effect upon public intelligence. The 
reader will be able to call to mind cases of individuals whose 
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mentality is perpetually dissipated through attention to this ever- 
recurring sensationalism. 

Passing to a different phase of life, the dominance of the sex 
interest must be recognized. Of all the innate interests sex is the 
dominant one, radiating through the whole social structure the 
heat and light of a primal force. The aim of life, biologically, is 
reproduction. There is a sex element, accordingly, in all activities 
and relationships. Mating-psychology looms large in human 
nature and is an element to be reckoned with in appraising forces 
available for the improvement of society. Robert Burns wrote 
many songs, but the socially reconstructive “‘A man’s a man for 
a’ that”’ stands alone; more characteristic, 

Oh, my luve’s like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June. 

The mating instinct influences the rate of progress, especially 
as it may acquire abnormal recognition and represent an undue 
absorption of attention. While it would not be well to join too 
heartily in deploring with the poet “The time I’ve lost in wooing,” 
yet one is impressed with the immense deflection of thought from 
social issues which artificially stimulated sex interests entail. It is 
only under ideals of gossipy sensationalism and by means of modern 
facilities for diffusing ideas that the attention of millions could be 
almost exclusively fixed upon an unsavory criminal] action orcentered 
upon newspaper discussions of a dubious picture. If unsupplied 
with suitable culture materials and exposed to protean suggestion, 
the individual may attain a sensuality of outlook probably unpar- 
alleled in savagery. Society in its collective wisdom may well 
concern itself with the character of the channels through which 
mentality finds expression. What ideas enter the mind is of 
radical significance, for interests may be caused to grow or to 
wither. It is accordingly a vital question whether public attention 
is excessively directed to sex. 

While the drama of human life extends vastly beyond early 
love affairs or the maladjustments of marriage, nevertheless mating 
is ingeniously exploited and made the central subject of popular 
literature, as the “best sellers’ bear witness. Despite the fact that 
millions of people have suitably adjusted their connubial relations, 
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the printing presses are clogged with the literature of mating, and 
heads of families who venture betimes to the theater are regaled 
with eroticism. It is demonstrable that the post-adolescent years 
abound in an exhaustless supply of materials for novel and drama, 
but that themes from this fruition period of experience are effect- 
ually displaced is evident. 

Possibly the delayed age of marriage has much to do with the 
preponderant attractiveness of the mating theme and its consequent 
financial exploitation. Be this as it may, the problems of the years 
that follow the heyday of youth should not be unceremoniously 
put to rout, nor should the forces which might energize social 
betterment be dissipated in a promoted and protracted absorption 
in sex themes. If in Russia the edge of revolution may be turned 
by the inspired circulation of pornographic literature, it is evident 
that there is loss in the obtrusion of sex sentimentalism into thought- 
currents. The attention of thousands is consumed at popular 
entertainments where whole evenings are devoted to “numbers,” 


musical or otherwise, in which the mating theme is worn to shreds, 
and not the slightest impulse is given to creative thought in any 
direction. Time thus spent may be absolutely crossed off the 


records so far as progress is concerned. 

The biological impulsions to mating would hardly of them- 
selves excresce into obstructions to progress were efforts not 
inspired by commercial motives to play upon sex inclination. 
Advertising seizes upon this interest, even to the distraction of 
thought from the merits of goods advertised. For example, a men’s 
clothing advertisement on a billboard represented a young woman 
dressed in a man’s suit; eight young men, the number interrogated, 
testified that they did not notice the brand of clothes advertised, 
their attention being given solely to the illustration. Society is 
familiar with the idea of commercialized vice, but there is also, 
from the viewpoint of energizing progress, a problem arising from 
the unrestrained commercial exploitation of sex interest through 
a multitude of appeals in advertisements of travel, personal belong- 
ings, beers, and cigarettes. An obsession of sex interest is readily 
developed, abetted by trade, the sentimental song, the problem 
play, and sensational journalism. 
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A feature of mating whose social significance can hardly be 
exaggerated is dress. The burden placed upon woman, rather 
than upon man, of attracting the other sex—in the lower animals 
a burden borne by the male—is deplored by Mrs. Gilman.’ In any 
case woman has largely assumed the load of sex ornament, and it 
is a heavy one. Not only during the mating age proper does the 
“sex vanity’ of dress nearly monopolize attention, but as well 
quite commonly for a longer period, either because mating is not 
a closed incident or because of the vitality of a strong interest, 
transferred to rivalry in jewels, equipage, and pursuit of fashion. 
The volume of interest and intelligence thus prevented from being 
directly available, not only for the improvement of the status of 
woman, but for general social betterment, is enormous. Observe 
the thought-currents of the chance feminine group or of the tense 
Easter assemblage, and note how often hardly a rill of intellectuai- 
ity flows out toward the world’s wider movements. Great amounts 
of “crystallized labor,”’ which is capital, are Moloched to fashion, 
and vast energies are thus lost to constructive social effort. 

An acceleration of progressive movements would doubtless 
follow the adoption of more uniform dress, while such economic 
readjustments as would permit marriage at an earlier age in certain 
classes would tend to enlist interests in the larger social issues. 
Surely commercialized suggestion merits disapproval. To build 
the ideal future requires the conservation of suitable ideas and 
a reasonable exaltation of other than sex topics. 

Whatever occupies the public mind to the undue exclusion of 
public affairs may be set down as retarding the solution of the issues 
which lie at the threshold of rational civilization. Historically, 
the focusing of attention upon a future world, in which the evils of 
the present would disappear without human effort, proved an 
unwitting ally of temporal injustice. The expectation that the 
world would come to an end in the year tooo had a paralyzing 
effect upon the energies of Europe. Wherever injustice has been 
passively endured because of faith, injustice has become more 
firmly rooted. Hence the vast importance of the newer viewpoint 
which assumes that one is his brother’s keeper and that the highest 
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ideals of religion are to be exemplified in current human relation- 
ships. In the new drift of religious thought there is the promise 
of unprecedented social betterment, for an immense volume of 
feeling and will, at one time not so active a reform force, now 
supplies motive power for progress. 

The intellectual capital of the world consists largely of people’s 
interests; and these are subject to modification; they may be 
enlarged or diminished, and new interests may be developed. It 
is highly important, this, what people are interested in, because 
there is no doubt but that people may readily become interested 
in the best things. While there is a substratum of permanent 
tendencies, one is nevertheless susceptible to extensive redirection. 

The interests which characterize the public today are often 
criticized as trivial and unworthy. A writer ventures the following 
as a truthful list of the great “interests’’ which make up American 
life: (1) the ticker; (2) female apparel; (3) baseball bulletin; 
(4) the “movies”; (5) bridge whist; (6) turkey trotting; (7) 
yellow journal headlines and “funny” pages; (8) the prize fight. 
And the estimate is made that 100,000 Americans are genuinely 
interested in the foregoing matters to every 5,000 who are inter- 
ested in politics and to every 1,000 who are interested in education." 

This list is not a highly creditable one, and it is not one that 
speaks hopefully of the ability of the people to inject intelligence 
into the social process and achieve reforms of government. As 
long as such interests dominate there can be but an imperfect base 
for democracy. But it may be that these interests are receiving 
a hothouse culture or that they represent but frivolous moods. 
There are solider elements in human nature, to which appeal may 
not be made in vain. 


THE EFFECT OF MACHINERY UPON THE MIND 


The most obvious aspect of the use of machinery is that it frees 
muscle and shifts a tremendous burden from flesh and bone. An 
immense amount of heavy, grinding work has been transferred to 
inanimate forces and nerveless matter. This is a great gain; in 
the first place because of the increase of production. The average 


* The Independent, April 17, 1913. 
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man today, through the use of machinery, produces twenty times 
as much as was produced by the average man 250 years ago. 
When farmers cradled their wheat, bound it by hand, and threshed 
with flails, the operations required for one bushel of wheat the 
labor of one man for an average time of 183 minutes. With labor- 
saving machinery, the modern farmer can do the same work in 
10 minutes. Seventy-five years ago, 66 hours of labor were 
expended on an acre of oats, whereas the labor time is now but 
775 hours. Modern civilization rests upon an increase of wealth 
traceable to the industrial revolution and a machine era. Libraries, 
universities, assemblies, the press, and other agencies of enlighten- 
ment rest squarely upon the machine, which enables mankind to 
realize a higher culture. The educated and leisured classes owe 
their emancipation to an easier production of wealth. 

Time and energy are afforded for intellectual pursuits. Heavy 
physical labor is incompatible with mental exercise. A long work- 
ing day leaves small energy for brain activity. When to feed, 
clothe, and provide shelter for the world required unceasing toil, 
the masses could not be expected to develop a thought-life. A 
certain amount of physical activity conduces to mental develop- 
ment, but there is ample evidence that motor employments have 
an arresting effect. Larger and larger numbers enjoy the possi- 
bility of exemption from the deadening effects of severe physical 
toil, a fact which throws a most favorable light upon a machine 
age. There is mental bondage where there is muscle bondage. 
The long-continued existence of a near-slave status on the part of 
women finds a partial explanation in the fact that household labor 
has been hand labor and that it has been excessive. 

Not only is energy released for mental development, but efforts 
to provide new devices and improvements are distinctly stimu- 
lating, and a remarkable intelligence appears in a limited class. 
Here is a field which has furnished large incentives for active 
intelligence; not only in mechanical invention, but in repair and 
regulation, is a resourceful mind called for. A considerable body 
of men are employed in thus dealing intelligently with motor 
vehicles, power machinery, typesetting machines, and the like, 
and in the installation and regulation of all sorts of manufacturing 
equipment. 
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This sort of activity stimulates intelligence, though it must be 
conceded in all fairness that the mechanical genius or the expert 
repair man may be unlearned in philosophy, ignorant of political 
science, unacquainted with history, and destitute of an appre- 
ciation of poetry; but for all that, his intelligence is quickened 
and all he now needs is concrete instruction along other than 
mechanical lines. He has undergone cerebral stimulation; he 
has learned how to think and to adapt himself; he can seize upon 
a problem. A dull person would find himself very much out of 
place installing dynamos or repairing microscopes. The skilled 
mechanician may have his limitations in liberal culture and socio- 
logical insight, but he has real problems to face and he meets them 
successfully. The plumber who is called in consultation upon an 
inadequate heating system is quite as professional for the time as 
the physician called to deal with sudden illness. The farmer who 
buys a new windmill, a wild-oats separator, or a milking machine 
is made to take a learning attitude. A piece of machinery that 
will not work, may nearly if not quite duplicate the unparalleled 
educational situation represented by a balky horse. No people 
can remain entirely uncivilized if visited by salesmen of modern 
appliances, subjected to the instruction of innumerable advertise- 
ments, circulars, and pamphlets, and impelled by the necessity of 
knowing how to operate the contrivance when once it has been 
purchased. 

Under certain conditions machinery has a stimulating effect 
upon intelligence. It presents problems to be solved; it necessi- 
tates a concentration of attention; it constitutes a new world for 
mankind and represents a complexity which compels thought. 
To keep in proper adjustment to this mechanical environment 
requires a degree of mental alertness. There has been upreared 
on the earth an artificial environment which taxes attention and 
thought in a way no less real than in the case of nature. It is not 
to be inferred, however, that such effect of machinery is to educate 
for civic or social relations. In estimating the general culture of 
the individual, it is quite fitting to look principally to his prepara- 
tion for comprehensive social relationships, and while the skilled 
workman is often a highly intelligent citizen and voter, or, as in 
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Germany, perhaps a philosophizing socialist, yet various phases 
of intellectual life are doubtless but indirectly if at all favorably 
affected by mechanical training. 

But to turn to a very different class of people, a very large class, 
compared to whom the creative mechanicians are but a drop in the 
bucket—the operatives—we find that machinery has its bad effects. 
The operative who performs but a mere repetition of movements 
is subjected to about the worst possible influence from the stand- 
pcint of mental development. It is true, of course, that motor 
activity, as in manual training, has a stimulating effect, but just 
as soon as movements become habitual, mental development 
therefrom ceases. It is educative to learn to drive a nail, but when 
the driving of a nail is performed automatically as the result of 
practice, it ceases to be thought-provoking. Manual training is 
an important adjunct of the educational system, viewed simply 
from the point of view of mental development; but when the 
exercises are fully learned the individual must pass on to new 
situations or suffer an arrest of development. Machine production 
tends toward a minute division of labor and a specialization incon- 
sistent with the mental welfare of the operative. There are over 
four hundred and fifty operations in the making of the upper of 
a shoe and each of these is performed by a different man in a well- 
run shop. Such division of labor results in an intense monotony 
on the part of the workman. The whole manufacturing world is 
adjusted to such specialization, the peculiar value of which is that 
it tends toward increased production. No one has ever argued 
that the individual was benefited by doing work under the condi- 
tions of intense specialization and rigid routine. “When mind 
becomes mechanical,’ says President Hibben, of Princeton, “it 
is departing radically from its essential source as a living organism. 
It depends wholly upon the manner in which we treat the mind 
whether it retains its vital character or becomes a mere machine.” 

Employers and employed unite in the view that routine is 
undesirable from the individual standpoint. Long subjected to 
unvarying employment, the individual loses initiative, spirit, and 
will-power. His work is planned for him by someone else and a 
limited range of physical movements engrosses attention. Such 
conditions are inevitably stupefying. The operative becomes a 
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mere adjunct to his machine. All except the most elementary 
forms of reasoning are dispensed with. Consciousness sinks to a 
low level and the lower centers govern responses. Especially are 
the results harmful when there is speeding up and the individual 
is left with no surplus energy. 

Mr. Frederick W. Taylor, author of works on scientific manage- 
ment, made the following statement before a special committee of 
the House of Representatives: 

I think this tendency of training toward specializing the work is true of 
all managements, for the reason that a man becomes more productive when 
working at his specialty, and while it is deplorable in certain ways (there is 
no question about it, there are various elements in this specialization that 
are deplorable), still the prosperity of the world and the development of the 
world—the fact that the average workman in this day lives as well as kings 
lived 250 years ago—that fact is due to a certain extent to just this very 
specialization. 

This statement by the high priest of scientific management indi- 
cates that production, instead of the welfare of the workman, 
proceeds from mechanical specialization. 

A recent magazine interview with Henry Ford, of the Ford 
Motor Company, runs as follows: 


“You put the man at a machine, teach him to control it, and he stands 
there weeks and months and years mechanically producing one trifling thing. 
How does that affect him temperamentally ?” 

“Tt drives him crazy,”’ said Ford, positively, as he had said everything 
else. “But we see to it that a man does not do one thing too long. We keep 
him moving through the shop.” 


The effect which Mr. Ford deliberately seeks to avoid is one 
which prevails almost universally. The state of the machine- 
tender is authoritatively described by Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers says: 


Wage-workers in factory occupations tend machines, and by tending of 
such machines do not have the opportunity of making or completing any 
part of the whole, but only perform a minute and infinitesimal part of a part. 
As a consequence, the people who gain their livelihood by tending such machines 
become automata. They become part of a machine—thoughtless and spirit- 
less to such a degree that they are unable to do the slightest thing, or perform 
in any way to their own advantage, or to the advantage of their employer, 
unless they have a prompter at their side in the shape of a planning master, 
a foreman, or a boss of some other title. 
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It is the most pronounced in the textile industries—silk, wool, cotton, 
cordage, jute, etc.—the novelty industries—watch making, furniture manu- 
factures, paper making, and many other of our basic industries. 

Some American employers have commenced to see what a dilemma they 
are facing for men and women capable of directing their departments and 
divisions of departments. They have brought down upon their own heads 
the alarming situation of working for profit to such an extent that they have 
neglected to train men and women to take responsible official positions of 
administrative capacity in their own factories, and such manufacturers have 
at last commenced to appreciate the foresight of the American Federation of 
Labor in its efforts to establish vocational education and national trade train- 
ing schools by federal aid in all of the states. 

It stands to reason that, if men and women are reduced by force of cir- 
cumstances, and through the folly of certain so-called efficiency systems pro- 
mulgated in recent years by fanatics on that subject, like Messrs. Taylor, 
Gant, Emerson, Harrington, and others, the workers in our industries will be 
deprived of all opportunities to develop mentally or physically, because when 
the aspirations of men and women are submerged and stunted they become 
dependent upon the whim, the will, the direction of a superior, and there is 
nothing left to them but merely to become docile, obedient, willing servants. 
Such a situation is not only degrading to the individual, but is a menace to 
society. 

Machine production is characterized not only by specialization 
and monotony, but by the centralization of intelligence in officers 
and overseers. There is a division of labor as between the physical 
and mental aspects of industry. The board of directors, the 
superintendent, and the boss largely monopolize the function of 
direction, while the employee takes orders and follows rules. The 
logical result of this is the creation of intellectual classes. The 
worker loses his power to initiate and to think, while on the side 
of the management there is a signal development of ability. A 
parallel case is that of officers and men in the army. It is the 
officer who undergoes mental development; it is the private who 
becomes a machine. Military obedience results in physical and 
in mental traits which are to a high degree mechanical. It is 
only too true that the well-drilled company or regiment is a ma- 
chine; that is a peculiar condemnation of a military system. 

Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


It may be a good investment from the standpoint of production 
that the superintendent should do the thinking, but looking at it 
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from the social point of view, it is disastrous. Especially in a 
democracy is the importance of widely diffused ability to solve 
problems to be emphasized. The increasing automatism of modern 
industry has in itself a power to create castes based upon intel- 
lectual traits. 

Routine-afflicted operatives are dumb driven cattle before the 
political trickster and the domineering employer. The fact that 
after a century of factory conditions the successive generations of 
workers have been unable effectively to propose political and eco- 
nomic remedies for appalling industrial conditions and must still 
employ the self-defeating and short-sighted strike method is con- 
vincing evidence of a mental arrest which a factory dispensation 
encourages. 

It is possible, of course, that the workman may be so privileged, 
as in the case of the Ford system, that the full force of a deadening 
routine would be avoided. The shortening of hours of labor, pro- 
vision for recreation, avoidance of fatigue, and stimulating expe- 
riences outside of working hours might successfully be employed 
as an offset. 

But too often such human considerations enter but slightly into 
the wage relation in manufacturing enterprises. Not rarely 
employers have desired workmen to be content under an injurious 
monotony. They have desired employees who were tractable 
and mechanized. An eastern manufacturer complained to 
President Harvey, of the Stout school at Menominee, Wis., that 
his experience with the graduates of certain industrial schools had 
been unsatisfactory. He said that boys whom he had employed 
from the schools were net contented when doing the kind of work 
he wanted done; as soon as the boys mastered certain processes 
they were anxious to go to something else and to rise, whereas he 
wanted workmen to “stay put.”’ President Harvey replied that 
it was not the purpose of his institution to train boys who would 
“stay put.” Along with the enormous social justification for 
trade schools, there is without any doubt, in certain quarters, a 
desire to use these as a tail to a dividend kite. The importance of 
vocational education is indeed great, but it should be guarded from 
the designs of employers who are interested in the workman only 
as a producer. The boy educated as a workman should also be 
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educated for rising in his calling, and receive instruction which would 
make him capable of expressing himself effectively through gov- 
ernment and of sharing in the fund of modern thought and culture. 

There is evidence that less and less intelligence is called for in 
certain industrial positions, and that the demand is for many 
unskilled or narrowly skilled and for only a few really intelligent 
workers. Glass making at one time required skill and intelligence; 
but machinery is being introduced which dispenses with these 
qualities. With the introduction of improved machinery, a lower 
grade of labor is utilized in steel making and in mining. The 
very perfection of machinery tends to lessen the importance of 
really capable workmen. It is an urgent problem of society to 
utilize to the full the vast benefits of machinery and to minimize 
the deadening effects of industrial service. In industry as now 
ordered mental welfare is unthought of. Personal development 
remains to be promoted through labor-autonomy, the rotation of 
processes, and the recognition at every point of psychological factors. 

The effect of machinery, however, is not limited to its influence 
upon the factory employee, but has a bearing upon occupations in 
general. The machine era has resulted in the development of a 
very large number of employments which are in a high degree 
mechanized. A division of labor originating in factory conditions 
and based upon industrial concepts is carried out into practically 
all fields of enterprise. There result many occupations or jobs 
which are essentially as monotonous as that of watching a loom or 
pasting labels. Routine characterizes an increasing number of 
employments. Take, for example, the work of a railway postal 
clerk. On certain runs the names of as many as eight or nine 
thousand post-offices must be borne in mind, together with fore- 
noon and afternoon connections. Constant diligence is required 
to maintain efficiency; as a result, the postal clerk is thoroughly 
mechanized. An intelligent man who recently left the service 
contributes some interesting information on the effects of the 
system upon the individual. He testifies that the service narrowly 
limits the range of one’s mental activities. The subjects discussed 
in off-hours are likely to pertain only to the technicalities of mail 
distribution. Conversation is confined to the details of the business, 
“Probably a man would know who was President of the United 
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States,” said he, “but that is about all.’”’ This occupation is 
merely typical; in many others similar tendencies are discernible. 

The sufficiency of one’s intelligence comes to be popularly 
judged by its sufficiency in a routine employment. One feels no 
humiliation in confessing ignorance in regard to a multitude of 
matters if they are not in his line. There is a possibility that such 
modesty may become altogether too widespread and confirmed. 
One who aspires to general information is old-fashioned. One 
may safely blink ignorantly at thousands of marvels provided he 
has the requisite information pertaining to a specialty. It requires 
a syndicate to deal with any project having a variety of aspects. 
We insist upon having most of our thinking done by somebody 
else. The possible future development of this peculiarity of 
modern life constitutes a fascinating appeal to the imagination. 
Are we destined to evolve a society in which, first, the individual 
will be limited in range of information and in mental activity, and, 
secondly, become destitute of the power of self-direction and, like 
the fully automatized bee, as described by Maeterlinck, be absorbed 
in the spirit of the hive, whose organization and nature are far 
beyond conscious intelligence? Is the complexity of our industrial 
and social structure passing beyond the possibilities of the indi- 
vidual mind? The field of information which is occupied by all 
in common is narrowing and the apportionment of the intellectual 
world becomes more and more definite and minute. 

An interesting phase of modern environment is that represented 
by the fool-proof machine. A multitude of such appliances are 
put on the market. Consider, for example, the automobile. 
Most of these machines are run by people whose ideas of the 
essential parts are about as clear as they are of darkest Africa 
or of the nervous system of a starfish. A public official in a west- 
ern state who had run a machine for years, upon seeing the chassis 
of a car in an engineering laboratory, was full of wonder and 
admitted that he knew nothing about how his machine was made. 
People ride in street cars who have but the most airy conception of 
a trolley system. How many cooks have an adequate under- 
standing of the principles of the modern range? The office- 
building elevator is accepted with that lack of wonder which 
Carlyle described in connection with a second rising of the sun. 
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A modern city with its telephone lines, its water supply, its sewer 
system, its electrical distribution, and its subways, is seen in its 
mechanical wonderfulness only by a discerning few. Those who 
plan and organize profit by an intellectual stimulation; but those 
whose only interest is convenience, those out of respect for whom 
fool-proofing is done, go scot free of even the slightest cerebral 
excitement. A coffee percolator turns out a uniform product for 
one who can watch a clock; even the flame will be shut off at the 
proper time so that the user need exert himself mentally only to 
the extent of stirring in the sugar. Prosperous young people and 
often their elders, too, for that matter, exhibit an innocent com- 
posure apparently never disturbed by any disposition to resolve 
the problems of their mechanical environment or to go behind 
a luxurious adjustment to perfected conveniences. 

There is no question but that one may be made inquisitive, 
curious, inventive, or indifferent, dulled, and conventional, by 


environment. We know that the level of intelligence in society 


may be greatly raised or lowered according to culture conditions 
and of these conditions machinery represents one of the most potent. 
If in large sections of the population there is a dementalizing, this 


fact becomes of great importance, for the need of initiative and 
self-dependence is surely great. The social order should lend 
itself to the development and availability of the highest possible 
intelligence. While the production of wealth is of great and 
fundamental importance, it is of less importance than the preser- 
vation of conditions favorable to the development of every indi- 
vidual, and indeed in the long run even the production of wealth 
must be guaranteed by preserving the most favorable conditions 
of individual development. Society does not profit most by 
people who are routine slaves, dulled, regimented, and automatized. 
Democracy requires that the average man should be a thinker. 
Skilled craftsmanship or drudging labor may alike be divorced 
from general ability and vital knowledge and from those mental 
traits and habits which are necessary for the good of a people, while 
the spread of a routine throughout all sorts of occupations and the 
slight demand for intelligence in the operation of perfected devices 
alike constitute a dementalizing circumstance. 
[To be continued] 
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WEALTH AND ITS WAYS 


LINDLEY M. KEASBEY 
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Wealth is a word of several significations, for the first of which 
see St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘‘Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another’s wealth’’—an injunction followed to 
the last figure by financial brethren highest in the faith. Where- 
fore—lest those accustomed only to capitalistic concepts should 
mistake St. Paul’s intent—revisionists, with scholarly naiveté, 
have altered the original rendering to read: ‘‘Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another’s good.” The Church of England is 
more conservative. Her communicants cut down the civil list, to 
be sure; for their king, however, they still pray: “Grant him in 
health and wealth long to live.”” And we—with our own pluto- 
crats and proletarians, our billionaires and beggars—call our 
country the American commonwealth! 

What is wealth? “All useful or agreeable things, except those 
that can be obtained, in the quantity desired, without labor or 
sacrifice,’ says John Stuart Mill. A concept quite irreconcilable, 
it would seem, with St. Paul’s, unless end and means are identified. 
Wealth in the Pauline sense—signifying weal, welfare, well-being— 
constitutes the end in this instance. Among the means thereto 
are “all useful or agreeable things’’—wealth in the Mill meaning: 
material possessions. For some reason—sufficient, I suppose— 
the concept seems to have forsaken its ideal end and attached itself 
to these material means—to the disparagement, be it said, of social 
morality and to the prejudice of common-sense besides. 

Withal, were you to ask a modern merchant, “What is your 
wealth ?”’ he would answer in dollars and cents. A third signifi- 
cation, forsooth! And as irreconcilable as the second—with social 
morality, at all events; as for common-sense, class-consciousness 
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seems to have taken its place, so it is hard to say. But this is 
beyond the mark. Etymology, at all events, is of no further avail. 
To resolve such a trinity of significations—well-being, material 
possessions, and money—into anything approaching a consistent 
concept, I shall have to resort to the dialectics of political economy. 

According to the exegesis of this doctrine, welfare results from 
the satisfaction of wants, and wants are satisfied through the 
acquisition of that elusive quality called utility. So to start again 
from the first signification: Wealth means an amount of welfare, 
welfare results from the satisfaction of wants, wants are satisfied 
through the acquisition of utility—consequently, wealth, in its 
original sense, connotes a quantum of ulility. Quanta of such sort 
are comparable, of course, but numerically incommensurable. 
When bidding goodbye to your hostess you may remark: “I’ve 
had such a nice time,” or “‘an awfully good time”; but you can’t 
say: ‘I’ve had a seven, eleven, or forty-four time.’’ There being 
no commonly accepted units of utility, epithets in such instances 
are your only resort. 

Yet utilities attach themselves to goods—yes, and to services 
sometimes. So it is easy to see how a collection of goods—to say 
nothing of a series of services—comes to represent, in a rough-and- 
ready way, a corresponding quantum of utility. Consider, for 
example, the Indian’s outfit of bows and arrows, blankets, toma- 
hawks, tepees, and canoes—or the small boy’s collection of marbles, 
tops, jackknives, cigar bands, postage stamps, and such like 
miscellaneous store. Schedules of such sort symbolize welfare and 
serve to distinguish the well-to-do. Whence the second signifi- 
cation of the word wealth; “all useful or agreeable things—except 
those that can be obtained, in the quantity desired, without labor 
or sacrifice.”’ 

But why these exceptions? Surely satisfaction is derived from 
utilities acquired without labor or sacrifice—from sunshine, for 
instance. Yes, but no importance attaches to the possession thereof. 
Because abundance prevails, ‘‘ you never miss the water till the well 
runs dry.” As scarcity enters in, importance appears and waxes 
with scarcity’s degree. Whence the third signification of the word 
wealth—a sum of values—which again only economics can explain. 
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Like quanta of utility, amounts of importance are comparable, 
and commensurable besides—numerically at the outset, and still 
to some extent, in commodities. Not in ordinary commodities, 
however; only in such extraordinary commodities as, according to 
the philosopher Locke, are “both lasting and scarce and so valuable 
as to be hoarded up.” The utility of ordinary commodities—those 
that are perishable and freely reproducible withal—declines under 
accumulation. Aristotle instanced ‘‘shoes’—though the Empress 
Elizabeth of Russia is said to have possessed five thousand pairs. 
Otherwise the utility of extraordinary, or lasting and scarce, com- 
modities—the more of these a man has, the more, it seems, he desires 
to possess. Why? Because the larger his supply, the higher his 
social station, and sycophants kowtow to him accordingly. To 
cite a few examples: among our American Indians, scalps and 
shells; among the Homeric Greeks, oxen and female slaves; during 
feudal days, vassals, fees, and demesnes; in the Orient, the luxury- 
loving Orient, treasure of divers sorts, frankincense and myrrh, 
alabaster and ivory, and especially precious metals and precious 
stones. These, and other lasting and scarce commodities, accord 
their possessor not only sensory satisfaction, but social prestige 
besides. In obedience to the general law of the declining scale of 
utility, sensory satisfaction seems to decline with the extent of the 
store; whereas social prestige appears to expand. Experiment 
a moment in imagination, considering, for examples: shells, 
“shining pieces of silver,” or even female slaves. To be sure! 
The result is: all, save freemen and philosophers, attach importance 
to the possession of such lasting and scarce commodities, not so 
much for the sensory satisfaction they afford, as for their prestige- 
conveying qualities—socially insufferable qualities, but that’s by 
the way. Then again—owing to individual idiosyncrasies, section- 
alism, and the spirit of the times—sensory satisfaction seems to be 
a somewhat uncertain, in many instances even an evanescent, cir- 
cumstance of all sorts of commodities. To what two individuals, 
within what two territories, at what two epochs, is aesthetic appre- 
ciation precisely the same? On the contrary, the prestige of 
proprietorship appears to be a sure and persistent circumstance, 
clinging tenaciously to its special commodities and accompanying 
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them in their passages from person to person, from place to place, 
or from time to time. As modern instances, consider Millet’s 
“Angelus” or the Peachblow Vase. Strange to say, and not to 
be explained by aesthetics! The result is: all, save freemen and 
philosophers, attach something like the same, and very nearly 
constant, importance to the possession of these extraordinary 
commodities, being assured from social experience that such pos- 
session will accord them corresponding prestige. It is owing then, 
I take it, not so much to the sensory satisfaction they afford, as to 
their peculiar prestige-conveying qualities, that certain lasting and 
scarce commodities preserve their value even under accumulation, 
and vary so slightly in value from person to person, from place 
to place, or from time to time. This being the case, it is natural 
enough that commodities acquiring such qualities should have 
been selected to serve as commonly accepted measures of impor- 
tance—“‘standards of value,” so called. The Iadian, you know, 
was wont to reckon his wealth in wampum, the Hebrew patriarch 
in cattle, the feudal lord in land, the Asiatic in shekels, and so on. 
What these proud proprietors were really reckoning in this wise 
was not quanta of utility, nor even collections of goods in first 
instance, but amounts of importance, social importance, sums of 
prestige value, I should say. 

Established standards are likely to last, especially when there 
are vested interests to be subserved. So in this instance. As 
commercialisra—to the smiling satisfaction of missionaries and 
expansionists—spread its capitalistic consequences over the face 
of this fair earth, one and all of the old established standards were 
employed to calculate the exchange value of goods and services. 
They served the stead and seemed to the “sound” satisfactory. 
Though I might perhaps remark, parenthetically, there was really 
no necessity for such a standard. Any ideal unit would have 
answered as well, since, as every authority asserts, the exchange 
value of goods and services constitutes a ratio. And to speak of a 
standard in connection with a ratio is an anachronism. But then 
there were vested interests to be subserved. In this, their extended 
capacity of exchange standards, there was not much to choose 
among prestige-conveying commodities—to measure the relative 
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importance of goods and services, cattle and slaves serve as well 
as silver and gold. But in their consequent capacity of media of 
exchange there was much to choose. Cattle and slaves cannot 
be cut up into small change; land cannot be carried around con- 
veniently—the titles thereto perhaps, assignats, for instance, but 
the Mississippi Bubble burst. Fortunately the precious metals 
measured social importance as well as any prestige-conveying 
commodities, and were divisible and transportable besides. For 
these reasons silver and gold were chosen by civilized folk to serve 
the double stead of standards of value and media of exchange. 
When this occurred a new quality attached itself to the money 
metals. Prestige power they possessed before; henceforth they 
acquired purchasing power to boot. So when your modern mer- 
chant answers: “My wealth amounts to so many dollars and 
cents,” he signifies two sums: subconsciously, his sum of prestige 
values; consciously, his sum of exchange values—indicating 
thereby both his position in the world and his ability to buy, which 
come to the same in these capitalistic times. 


II 


The moral of all this is obvious, but before proceeding upon its 
application, get the goal again in view. The end of human activi- 
ties is the acquisition of wealth—in its original sense, understand, 
signifying a quantum of utility. “All of us have many wants,” 
so Plato says, and I may add: wants are the mainsprings of our 
existence, expanding, so to speak, in spirals from our concupiscent 
centers. One series ascends in this wise from the organic, through 
the sensory, toward the spiritual; another series extends in the 
same fashion from the individual, through the familial, toward the 
social. I am not going further in the psychology of the situation; 
suffice it to say: We all seek to satisfy our expanding wants; with 
the result that our activities are directed toward the augmenta- 
tion of utility—ideally, at all events; why they are not actually, 
I propose to explain. Accordingly, the larger the quantum of 
utility acquired, the greater our wealth in the original sense of the 
word. Which is, less concisely, to say: the more inclusive the 
unity and the more extensive the variety of our want-satisfying 
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qualities, the higher the stage of our organic, sensory, and spiritual; 
the broader the plane of our individual, familial, and social satis- 
factions. So you see the pursuit of happiness is synonymous 
in last analysis with the production of wealth, with the acquisition 
of want-satisfying qualities, which, as I said, is the end of all human 
activities. 

With the end in view, now consider the means, in first instance: 
the goods and services to which utilities attach. Instead of produ- 
cing these ourselves, singly or co-operatively, to suit our individual 
or social fancies, we purchase them nowadays on the market— 
under the existing exchange system there is no other alternative. 
Economists are encomiasts of commercialism; don’t listen to them. 
Granting its capitalistic productivity, this much-vaunted exchange 
system would be well enough in its way were the producers of goods 
and the renderers of services concerned in first instance with the 
satisfaction of your wants, interested primarily in your welfare. 
As a matter of fact, they are not; like you and me and all the rest 
of us, they are concerned in first instance with the satisfaction of 
their own wants, interested primarily in their own welfare. From 
yours, the consumers’ side of the market, you regard the goods and 
services you propose to buy as possible want-satisfying qualities; 
from theirs, the producers’ side of the market, they regard the 
goods and services they expect to sell as potential money-making 
quantities. Briefly, if not altogether accurately, you are seeking 
pleasure; they are pursuing profit. Hence it comes to pass under 
the exchange system that the same goods and services serve as 
means to opposite ends (an impossibility on the face of it, one of 
the ends must inevitably be abandoned); as means, on the one 
hand, to the acquisition of wealth in its first signification, namely, 
the weal or welfare of the consumers thereof; as means, on the 
other hand, to the acquisition of wealth in its third signification, 
to-wit: the money to be made by the producers thereof. Wherein 
will be found the first antinomy of the exchange system: that 
between the producers and consumers of wealth; the second, 
between capitalists and laborers is like unto it—but of this only 
in passing by the way. 

In your pursuit of happiness, put yourself in the place of a pro- 
ducer. From the first your path points to profit. To approach 
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this point, like a peddler on your way, you will be cbliged to sell 
your goods and services, which comes pretty close, so far as I can 
see, to selling yourself these days. Your immediate object being 
to make as much money as possible, you will endeavor to sell your 
goods and services as far above cost as possible—on the delectable 
legal principle, caveat emptor! In order to secure a fair start and 
acquire a clear road, you will insist upon, and clamor for, free com- 
petition. But in your desire to forge ahead you will make straight- 
way for monopoly, or resort to chicanery perchance, since this is 
the short-cut to profits. 

Suppose I set you up in business, with goods to sell. Very 
likely you will fail, in which case I will include you in the salary 
list—of your successful competitor, perhaps. But maybe you 
will succeed—who knows? It’s mostly a matter of luck—and the 
world will commend your “business ability.’’ Successfully engaged, 
you will soon become engrossed. In your business? I mis- 
doubt much; more probably in “the game’’—the game of money- 
getting and accumulation. To what end shall I say? The margin 
of legitimate profits is long since passed. But prestige is before 
you—the prestige of proprietorship and the power it brings! As 
for the pursuit of happiness, your youthful ideal, I can quote you 
the fable of Midas, “‘whose insatiable prayer turned everything 
that was set before him into gold,” and point to its moral: “Men 
should seek after a better notion of wealth than the mere acquisition 
of coin.” 

Or suppose I include you—as I promised I should in case you 
were unsuccessful—among the vast majority, among those who 
work for their living and have simply their services to dispose of. 
You will find the market for these overstocked, and monopoly 
all but impossible to approach, though there is still the chicanery 
short-cut as a first, or last, resort. By this road, or another, some 
few have arrived; successful corporation lawyers, eminent physi- 
cians, several new-school artists, a novel-writer here, a playwright 
there, certain actors of repute and singers of renown, a few violin 
virtuosos, piano-players (of the flesh-and-blood variety, be they 
ever so mechanical), to say nothing of vaudeville celebrities, 
concert-hall stars, prize-fighters, and so on. It seems like a long 
list, and still far from inclusive; nevertheless, after all the efforts 
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of advertisers and machinations of agents, personal monopolists 
are exceptional. For most of us—I’m including you in this longer 
list—organization is the only alternative. But even under the 
most effective organization it requires prodigious pressure to raise 
salaries, wages, or the price of piecework above the pittance 
assigned under the established standards; there are so many 
“scabs” and “‘strike-breakers”! I am sorry for you—I can 
sympathize with you also, if that’s any satisfaction, since I am 
one of the many myself. If you are only a laborer with simply 
services to dispose of, you are likely to be left behind—at the post— 
if it is profits you’re pursuing on the run toward the prestige of pro- 
prietorship. But there is the prestige of prowess before you, with 
fame and the laurel wreath at the goal. And happiness, some 
affirm; others, that it is a hallucination. I’m not in a position to 
say, only I’d advise you to stick to your job; don’t forsake your 
organization, at all events, for any such illusive jack-o’-lantern. 
And as the outcome of all this, what of the goods and services 
themselves, offered for sale under our exchange system? Such as 
to catch the unwary, rather than satisfy the wary’s wants—but 
this is a mere phrase and a strained one besides. Let me put you 
back in your proper place among the fortunate, or successful, that 
you may see for yourself. Having the ability to buy—and I 
assume also the capacity to enjoy—you should be able to satisfy 
your expanding wants, acquire a full quantum of utility, and so 
arrive at salubrious well-being. To be sure you should; only I 
warn you (it isn’t sour grapes on my part), on your way you will be 
met by monopoly, decoyed by commercialism, and preyed upon 
by philanthropy. Perhaps you will come through in some sem- 
blance—let us hope so. In any event, and all along the line, you 
will live and move and have your organic being precisely as the 
existing system prescribes—rich folks can’t afford to be distinctive 
—that is to say, you will eat just such food, provide yourself with 
just such shelter, cover yourself with just such clothing, as monopoly 
or fashion, which is the advance agent of monopoly, says you should, 
and pay the price besides. Still, the high cost of living will not 
affect you seriously—except as a subject of conversation. With 
your money means you will match monopoly—which is more or 
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less of your own making maybe—and come through all right, 
robbed only of a percentage of your income and a portion of your 
individuality. With what remains, a goodly sum I grant, you 
will ascend above organic necessities into the higher sphere of 
sensory satisfactions. Be on your guard! Like Parsifal in the 
garden, you will be beset on all sides by seducers—not by fascinating 
flower-girls in your extremity, but by a jostling crowd of commer- 
cialized artists and craftsmen, who have forced their way even into 
the Palace of Delights in pursuit of profits: architects and interior 
decorators advocating the “home beautiful”; landscape gardeners 
offering to lay off ‘Old English,” “Sunken,” or “Italian Renais- 
sance’’ at so much per square yard; publishers and stipendiary 
reviewers advertising their “limited editions” and “art buildings,”’ 
their “‘latest” and “‘best sellers’; theatrical magnates and pro- 
fessional first-nighters heralding “long runs in Chicago and New 
York”; operatic impressarios announcing imported novelties— 
with ‘“‘Wagnerian dramas” and ‘“‘classic revivals” interspersed; 
orchestra directors and modernists in music acclaiming cacophony 
and producing ‘“‘program”’ effects; picture dealers and articled art 
critics exhibiting ‘‘new schools” of esoteric design—and so on in 
seemingly endless array. Commercialized aesthetics surround 
you; you cannot escape—better accept the situation and console 
yourself with the reflection: “America is still a young nation’’— 
as if age had anything to do with art! A greater percentage of 
your profits and therewith also a larger portion of your personality 
is gone—I shan’t say squandered. But suppose your balance big 
enough to enable you to ascend still higher, above the aesthetic 
satisfactions into the purer air of spiritual consolation. Be on your 
guard again—buzzards and vultures fly high—you'll be preyed upon 
by professional philanthropy. Reform movements maintained by 
civic associations, religious sects with their revival meetings and 
missionary societies, eleemosynary and educational institutions 
soliciting subscriptions and demanding endowments, ameliorative 
idiosyncrasies and fads of all sorts encompass you—even upon this 
higher plane of development. You cannot resist their importu- 
nities, bodyguarded though you be by a private secretary; rest 
assured they will reduce your accumulation (unless your heirs 
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intervene)—by continuous pressure, if not by artfully aimed 
attacks. If you don’t derive the solace sought for, remember the 
intermediaries do, and maybe there’ll be a little Jeft over for the 
final recipients of your benefactions; you'll die poor at any rate, 
and that, according to high philanthropic authority, is some sat- 
isfaction. I suppose I am exaggerating—how should I know? 
From observation, however, I can predict you will not be able to 
satisfy your expanding wants—organic, sensory, and spiritual; 
individual, familial, and social—under modern commercialized 
conditions, even though, or paradoxically, precisely because, you 
possess the money means. 

The difference between Dives and Lazarus is apparent rather 
than real; to both the portals of substantial wealth are barred— 
by the exchange system in our day with its capitalistic combination. 
And Lazarus lies without them as of old. Let us consider his 
case. Don’t be alarmed, I am not going to call you down again 
from your high estate to serve as an example—there are so many 
to choose from among the masses. The poor ye have always 
with you, which, when modernized, means: Under our existing 
exchange system, those who have simply services to dispose of are 
become immensely more numerous than those who have goods 
to sell besides—with the result that working men, working women, 
and working children withal constitute the vast majority of 
American consumers. To speak of these working folks’ wealth 
in any sense, except the sardonic, is anachronistic, so largely 
has their pursuit of happiness resolved itself into a struggle for 
existence. 

Consider first the unemployed—I can’t in any calmness. With 
all that has been said of the “underconsumption”’ of the “‘sub- 
merged tenth,” an exclamation escapes: What a system, forsooth, 
within which able-bodied and sound-minded men and women, who 
have services to dispose of, and are content to sell such services for 
the mere minimum of subsistence, should still starve, submit to 
charity, or go to prison perhaps! If it weren’t for the iniquity 
of the thing, I could scoff at the absurdity of such a system. Like 
swearing, an exclamation is some relief, so I’ll pass on to the 
employed. 
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At the present stage of “industrial unionism” and “restricted 
immigration’’ the services of the unskilled are subject, in large 
extent, to competition; whereas, the goods they are compelled 
to purchase are monopolized for the most part, and procurable, 
very probably, from the “company store.” Under conditions of 
this kind where marginal wages and monopoly prices prevail, the 
high cost of living is not a speculative phrase; it’s a formidable fact. 
Under such conditions it takes tight pinching, I can tell you, for 
the unskilled laborer to survive, even though his wife and children 
sell their services also to eke out. In which case what becomes of 
his family, for the satisfaction of whose organic wants he is sup- 
posed to provide food, shelter, and clothing? And such food! such 
shelter! such clothing! If you don’t believe me, go a-slumming and 
see for yourself; you’ll not be edified, but you may be aroused. 

Or: if it’s more agreeable, regard the aristocrats of labor, 
substantially fed, neatly clad, and comfortably housed—signal 
instances and laudable examples of opportunity! Or is it organ- 
ization that is accountable for their superior estate? In any event, 
skilled artisans are enabled to confront monopoly, single-handed 
or in phalanxes, and impose contractual conditions. Out of such 
conditions, despite the high cost of living, in numerous instances 
a surplus issues for the satisfaction of sensory wants. But consider 
with me a moment the opportunities offered in modern America 
for the expenditure thereof. Pursuing profits as is usual, or some- 
what extraordinary in this case, cheap-John producers have gone 
to incredible extremities in providing imitation luxuries for the 
special consumption of high-wages earners, and low-salary recipi- 
ents also, if you please. Look in the windows, or cast your eye 
over the counters, of ten-cent stores; isn’t it amazing? Some say 
it is a blessing; I’m not so sure, with an eye to the artistic, at any 
rate; but to puncture the prestige bubble, perhaps? Excursions 
also are cheap—for this reason overcrowded and, despite their 
glowing prospects, none too delectable in the end. Saloons serve 
as substitutes for clubs, public dance halls take the place of private 
parlors—bot highly profitable, if not overelevating, institutions. 
As a makeshift for the theater, there are the moving-picture shows— 
equally profitable and not quite so degrading as the foregoing. 
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Then occasionally free band concerts are afforded in the city parks 
or on the piers; art galleries, zodlogical gardens, aquaria, and other 
quasi-public exhibits are open on certain working days, and libraries 
withal, “‘wherein the enforced leisure of the unemployed may be 
whiled away in relative contentment.”* Farther from city centers, 
chromos, plaster casts, piano-players, phonographs, and other 
aesthetic gas-logs are offered—by mail order, mind you—to those 
who fancy they can afford them, on the instalment plan. Come 
to think of it, there are opportunities for evening entertainment 
(if you are not too tired) and for holiday amusement also (if you 
can afford the fare). And, at the close of your long service, clerks 
and artisans, rise and give thanks with the entire congregation of 
Fans, in gratitude unbounded to the great American spirit for 
vouchsafing us our national game, and for preserving its purity 
amid the pitfalls of plutocracy! When it comes to spiritual satis- 
factions, I shall have to warn you workingmen as well. Like 
Caius Gracchus of old (Tiberius was wiser, though his sagacity 
cost him his life), you are likely to become ensnarled as a recipient 
of philanthropic favors—I could quote you such significant ex- 
amples both from America and from abroad. This is far worse for 
a freeman, I assure you, than falling prey to philanthropic exactions. 
Be on your guard against these Greeks; the gifts they bring are 
bribes. 

Enough! I know I am not exaggerating this time. The ordi- 
nary workingman of America, even when assisted by his family, 
is restricted to the satisfaction of his organic wants. How many 
fall short of this, charity statistics show. And with all that is being 
laid out superficially to alleviate his lot, little is being effected 
fundamentally to meliorate his condition. Yet according to our 
Declaration of Independence, his claim to sensory and spiritual 
satisfaction is precisely as good as yours. Realizing this in the 
course of his limited education and restricted experience, the demo- 
cratic laborer is now going in for ‘‘direct action,” ‘industrial 
unionism,” “‘syndicalism,” so called. To be opposed by oppression, 
perhaps—even so, if equal opportunities are not accorded, they are 
bound to be acquired. As for the skilled aristocrat, he receives a 


*W. J. Ghent, Benevolent Feudalism, p. to. 
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surplus. So much I concede. The question is concerning the 
relative size of this surplus, and the comparative opportunities 
afforded for the expenditure thereof. Not such, I should say, as 
to carry him very far in the direction of sensory or spiritual satis- 
faction. Compared with monopoly profits, union wages are as 
a pebble in a pile. Yet when you contrast the productive contri- 
butions of the skilled artisan with those of the shrewd capitalist— 
quite right, your point of order is sustained, I am considering con- 
sumption. To conclude accordingly: Before the masses of the 
unskilled the high road to happiness has become obliterated by the 
struggle for existence; before the classes of the skilled an obstructed 
footpath proceeds. Will the aristocrat continue on this obstructed 
way, following the ignis fatuus of his plutocratic precursor, or will 
he go back and aid his democratic brethren in blazing a broader 
trail? Upon his decision, as I see it, the epiphany of socialism 
depends. 

Ill 
I will not have you infer from this I am entering on an argument. 
It is not necessary; analysis is enough. And such analysis shows: 
Producers and consumers at cross-purposes; capitalists and labor- 
ers at loggerheads; sellers of goods overreaching one another; 
renderers of services wrangling among themselves; the many poor 
struggling for sheer existence; the few rich seeking silly pleasures 
and pursuing absurd prestige. Looking backward, you point with 
pride to patriotic citizens of the great American commonwealth; 
pressing about you are bickering competitors of a petty American 
private-wealth; and immediately before you, prospects of restora- 
tion through reform. Prospects particularly pleasing to the pur- 
blind, but illusory, owing to the conjunctures of the exchange 
system. To correct such astigmatism, and encourage hyperopia, 
I will ask you to reconsider the logic of the situation. 

Wealth in the original sense of the word, signifying weal, wel- 
fare, well-being, results from the progressive satisfaction of wants. 
In accordance with this ideal, we all seek to satisfy as many of our 
expanding wants as possible. The means thereto are goods and 
services to which want-satisfying qualities, or utilities, attach. 
Ideally, therefore, our activities are directed toward increasing our 
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supply of such goods and services; not at random, be it said, but 
with due regard to unity and variety, since the more inclusive the 
unity and the more extensive the variety of want-satisfying qual- 
ities, the larger the quantum of utility acquired, and, accordingly, 
the greater our wealth in the original sense of the word. Now note 
you: under the exchange system—which is to remain intact 
throughout and after the restcration—goods and services are 
acquirable only by purchase on the open market; we are compelled 
to bargain for and buy our welfare, these days. The extent of such 
purchases depends upon the amount of money in hand. What is 
the result? Directly before, and so as to obscure, the ideal end 
of satisfying as many wants as possible, there appears in the fore- 
ground of our imagination the immediate end of making as much 
money as possible. Now reverse the shield: Under the exchange 
system—which is to remain intact throughout and after the restora- 
tion—money is acquirable only by the sale of goods and services 
on the open market; we have to haggle and sell to be well-to-do 
these days. The more extensive the sales the larger the amount of 
money received. To be sure; but this is half said. There are the 
comparative advantages of competition and monopoly to be con- 
sidered besides. Under competitive conditions of sale, prices oscil- 
late about the cost of production, and money is disseminated among 
many hands; under monopoly conditions of sale, prices may be 
maintained above cost as far as effective demand, and, what is 
more, money becomes concentrated in the hands of the few. With 
the immediate end in view of making as much money as possible, 
which appears the more advantageous means? With your eye- 
sight adjusted to the logical conjunctures the illusion disappears. 
Monopoly is the profitable choice. In fact, under the exchange 
system, there isn’t any alternative at all. Any producer with a bit 
of business sense, be he a seller of goods or a renderer of services, 
will strive, in his own interest and those of the class to which he 
belongs, to clear himself from competition; whether he makes for 
monopoly or resorts to chicanery is incidental and fortuitous 
besides. 

Pertinent, I take it, at this juncture is the remark of a certain 
socialist (Victor Berger, I believe): “Attempting to restore com- 
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petition is like trying to unscramble eggs.” And yet this is 
precisely the plan proposed by the party in power. Whether, 
considering comparative efficiency, increasing cost, diminishing 
returns, and other economic incidences, such a restoration would 
be beneficial at best to the small capitalists and middle-class con- 
sumers who are behind the movement, I am not so sure. But this 
is not the point. Overlooking even the ruthlessness of such a pro- 
cedure, it’s the sheer impossibility of the proposal that impresses 
me. If under the exchange system—which is to continue intact— 
it is to the economic interests of producers to combine, how are you 
going to compel them to compete? By invoking the sovereign 
power of the state. At last we have arrived at the source of the 
fallacy—the doctrine of popular sovereignty! No fallacy at first, 
I assure you, but nowadays, under the existing order. As Charles 
Edward Russell has so well said, it is no longer the People but 
Business that prevails. Business is the heart of the nation, dis- 
tributing life-blood, in the guise of goods and services, to the body 
politic. But the flow is become polluted—correct the diagnosis— 
blood-poisoning has set in. Even so, you mustn’t interfere with the 
action of the heart. Content yourselves with prophylactics, my 
Democratic confréres. Regulate the system with laxative legis- 
lation; if this doesn’t effect the desired results, try drastic doses 
of judicial decision. Or in an emergency you might resort to the 
antiquated remedy of blood-letting; confine your patients if they 
won’t submit willingly to the operation, and preserve for analysis 
the corpuscles you withdraw in the way of fines. Enough of the 
analogy; it isn’t mine anyway and it is carrying me too far. What 
I want to asseverate is this: you cannot restore competition among 
producers, because competition among producers is not good busi- 
ness. Continue the attempt: business will either frustrate your q 
efforts or ingeniously avoid the issue. Surely you have had enough . 
experience in the past to appreciate this statement. Business in 
modern America stands supreme. 


IV 


Wealth in the original sense of the word, signifying weal, wel- 
fare, well-being, rules by divine right on the throne of the ideal. 
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Opportunity is his prime minister, charity his social ambassador; 
honest goods and unselfish services minister to his behests. Whole- 
some workmen co-operate in production; in consumption, cheery 
comrades sit about the board. Such is the Golden Age—or call it 
with Glaucon “‘a city of pigs,” if you please. Under the guise of the 
exchange system a usurpation has been effected. Tricked out as 
a legitimately derived signification of his ancient ancestor (though 
himself a sheer sum of exchange values), the money-power impostor 
at present prevails. Monopoly is his prime minister, chicanery 
his business ambassador; dishonest goods and selfish services con- 
tribute to his prestige. Conniving capitalists and class-conscious 
laborers compete in production; in consumption, a few sit, many 
serve, and outcasts gather up the crumbs. Such is the Commer- 
cial era—call it with Socrates ‘‘the luxurious state” if you like. In 
view of this contrast a restoration is devoutly to be desired. 
Granted—only you mustn’t expect it to be effected through reform. 
For one reason, Nature doesn’t operate that way. 

We are accustomed to contrast evolution and revolution; this 
is all wrong; they are one and the same. Throughout the organic 
realm, if DeVries is right, mutations occur in cycles, suddenly, 
per salta, so to speak. To be sure, the preparation is gradual but 
the fulfilment is abrupt—in the social world, at allevents. Can you 
recall a social transformation of any significance that has been 
brought about gradually through reform? Ithoughtnot. Reform, 
you will find, is only a concomitant, never the cause of progress; 
it serves as an index also, appearing as a precursor and multiplying 
upon the approach of a cataclysm. Below the social surface, 
economic changes go on continuously, and so gradually as to be all 
but imperceptible, were it not for the index of reform. When the 
cycle is completed, the cataclysm occurs; reforms are swept away 
and revolution proceeds to complete the work of restoration. 
Whether the revolution be bloodless or sanguinary is only a dra- 
matic incident. The essential is that social transformations are 
effected in this way. As for existing signs, the reform index points 
conspicuously, and significantly it seems to me, though I am not 
in a position to prophesy. Whether the cataclysm will overflow 
ere long, or be walled back for a generation or so, depends, so far 
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as I can see, on the attitude of skilled labor and, since con- 
servatives are committed to fatuous reforms, upon the policy of 
progressives toward the economic changes occurring the while. 
Though of this I am quite convinced—sorrowfully from experience 
in the past—when the revolution does occur, there will be resistance 
all along the capitalistic line and acrimony no end, between social 
classes and geographic sections besides. Yet there is no real 
reason for such antagonism; it doesn’t arise from the innate iniquity 
of mankind, at any rate; perhaps it is due to the inequalities of 
property that have prevailed so far. Let us say so to save our 
respect for universal suffrage, and in conclusion I ask you to medi- 
tate meekly upon the changes that are destined to occur. Amid 
the tumult and turmoil of the times it is impossible to pick out the 
details. But in broad outline the contrast is inspiring, and illu- 
minating withal: between the existing competitive private-wealth 
I have endeavored to describe, and the coming co-operative com- 
monwealth, I leave for your imagination to depict. 
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THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF RURAL EDUCATION 


EXAMPLE: KLICKITAT COUNTY, WASHINGTON 


H. G. LULL 
University of Washington 

There are four general principles involved in the successful 
administration of rural education which may be stated as follows: 
(1) There must be sufficient financial support to give the kind of 
education needed in rural life; (2) Financial support should be 
given with as little waste as possible and should be equalized among 
the several school districts on the basis of ability to pay as far as 
practicable; (3) An effective system of administration and super- 
vision must be established and maintained; (4) The schools should 
be centers of local community interest. 

For the purposes of this discussion let us consider a sparsely 
settled region in the southern part of Washington just east of the 
Cascade gap of the Columbia River, comprised within the county of 
Klickitat. 

The people generally are vigorous and ordinarily intelligent, 
and some of them are exceptionally progressive farmers. The soil 
of the entire county is very rich and productive. The middle and 
western portions of the county have sufficient rainfall to raise a 
variety of farm products. Irrigation is necessary for the eastern 
part before any crop except wheat can be produced. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the farms are each one hundred acres or more, 
and there are one hundred farms each of five hundred acres or 
more. However, since 1910 a movement toward small farms ran- 
ging from ten to fifty acres has begun. As yet only about 50 per 
cent of tue possible fa-m lands are held for farm purposes, and only 
about 40 per cent of these lands are improved. Transportation 
facilities in the county are comparatively meager and undeveloped. 
The S.P. & S. Railroad runs along the extir. southern border of the 
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county on the north bank of the Columbia River. A branch of this 
road leaves Lyle and extends into the interior of the county as far 
as Goldendale, the county seat. However, in the absence of steam 
or electric transportation a large number of good wagon roads 
have been constructed in all parts of the county which run on con- 
verging lines to several trade centers. To sum up, there are rather 
remarkable agricultural possibilities in this county and they are 
being rapidly developed. But when we turn to the possibilities of 
educational development we are forced to the conclusion, after 
making a recent survey, that the schools are not going ahead and 
that there is really little thought given to the matter. 

When it can be fully demonstrated to the wide-awake agri- 
culturalists and townsmen of this region that a rational system of 
rural education is part and parcel of the larger social economic 
development, then the rural-school problem will bid fair to be 
solved. The solution of this problem can never be initiated, much 
less consummated, by the teachers employed to teach the present 
district schools. These teachers are employed for a year, or 
usually at most for two years, by each local board, and then they 
travel on to find greener pastures, only to repeat again and again 
the same deadening routine of instruction, which fulfils the minimum 
requirements of the state law. This is said to be a “democratic 
education.” 

The problem is how to get the social and economic consciousness 
that already exists in this county to include the school as an essen- 
tial institution in the social and economic development of the 
community. At this moment I have before me a smal! bulletin 
of a land company which is operating in that county. Among other 
statements which are calculated to induce people to invest we find 
the following: ‘‘To buttress every investment by creating a social 
neighborhood and a community of interest that will insure property 
values, remove the social disabilities of country life, and make busi- 
ness co-operation easy and agreeable.’ Such a company as this 
could profitably enlist the co-operation of the other land companies 
and that of the individual farmers of the county, for nearly every 
farmer desires to sell a part of his large holdings, and could initiate 
an effective system of rural-school administration on the one 
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basis alone of settling up the county. In the more settled por- 
tions of the county where productivity and farm management 
complicate the problem, the certain effect of well-supported, well- 
equipped, well-manned, and well-supervised schools could be 
demonstrated. But where are the missionaries of the public 
schools that will go out and preach such “sordid doctrine” that a 
much better rural school than the present must be secured to help 
the inhabitants to be successful in raising pigs? And then who 
will follow up the conversion with the higher values to be secured 
through an educational system based upon economic needs? The 
present school system is simply tolerated by most of these hard- 
headed farmers. A little of it they admit is good, perhaps, but 
more is useless. Many of these men do not recognize the present 
school education as having anything to do with their problems, and 
are they not right? Furthermore, they do not understand that 
any kind of activity that is called “education” could possibly have 
any value for them. In this respect, of course, they need enlighten- 
ment. A short time ago the writer visited a county fair. He 
chanced to talk with the father of the boy who had been awarded 
the blue ribbon for raising the best exhibit of vegetables. He said, 
‘Just as soon as John [referring to the prize-winner] is fifteen [the 
legal age when compulsory education ceases], I'll take him out of 
school, because he will be a first-class farmer.’’ Later on he said 
that John’s brother would probably continue his school work longer, 
because he showed no signs of becoming a good farmer. 

Not only has the school developed in isolation from the society 
which it is designed to serve, but administrators of education have 
attempted to carry on their work in managing and improving the 
system by themselves. In the conduct and improvement of the 
other branches of the civil administration there are frequent appeals 
made to the people, and campaigns of education on the questions 
of administration involved are carried on among them. But 
when there is a question of administration of education up for 
consideration it is kept, in nearly every case, within the ranks of 
the profession. With some notable exceptions, the history of 
school administration in the United States since the days of Horace 
Mann presents a complex system of legislative “‘patchwork”’ sur- 
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passing understanding. The one discernible principle threading 
through it all is the desire to “keep the schools out of politics.” 
The schools have been kept out of big politics only to be kept in 
petty politics. Our elective school officials consistently refuse to 
consider the administrative problem involved in the relationship of 
the lay authority to the expert authority. For example, they 
contend that the people can elect as good a county superintendent 
as a county board of education elected by the people can appoint. 
Whenever a proposition to raise the standard of certification of 
teachers is made, they become active with the legislative committee 
to keep the standards down, because, perchance, the proposed stand- 
ards are too high for them. We need, as Massachusetts needed 
in 1830, strong laymen to step in and “ bowl over” the schoolmasters 
in the interests of rural education. Only now we need such men 
in every state and in every county. For the great majority of these 
so-called elective school experts the present system of district 
organization is good enough, in their own thinking. 

The present system of district organization in vogue in our 
state takes little, if any, account of necessary valuations to provide 
for instruction now needed, much less for instruction which should 
be provided in the near future. There is little consideration of the 
principle of equalizing educational opportunities and school sup- 
port. The educational and economic waste involved in forming 
district lines is rarely considered under our present irrational sys- 
tem of district organization. The whole scheme is built upon the 
basis of the “length and strength of the smallest child’s legs,” and 
it is perpetuated by the desire to hold the office of director and by 
the teachers and county superintendents who find the present 
system good enough for them. 

And yet what this county and many, many others need cannot 
be provided under the present system. As this county becomes 
more thickly populated small farms will become the rule instead 
of the exception. There will be less wheat grown, and a variety of 
farm products will take its place, as fruit, forage plants, hogs, 
cattle, poultry, etc. As diversified farming is introduced the prob- 
lems of farm management will be increased. The economic status 
of the farmer lies at the basis of his improvement in all other social 
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matters. Vocational and prevocational instruction adapted to 
the needs of the rural communities will not be fads but necessities. 
Not only must new courses be given in the schools, but the present 
courses must be reorganized and applied effectively to rural prob- 
lems—not rural problems in general, but rural problems in Klickitat 
County: home economics for the farm home, a many-sided course 
in agriculture for this diversified farming region, commercial work 
applied to the market for farm products, manual training applied 
to the construction of farmhouses, barns, silos, etc., and the uses, 
repair, and care of farm machinery. Arithmetic will deal with 
problems of farm management. 

A new kind of training in arithmetic will be applied to the big 
agricultural and home problems, farm management, and farm- 
home management. Farm accounts will be one of the important 
parts of the agricultural instruction, and household management 
will be one of the important parts of home economics. 

The actual data of the farming business will be gathered and interpreted: 
the value of the land of a given farm will be considered, the cost involved in 
preparing the land for the various crops, the cost of seeding, of cultivating, 
and irrigating. Next in order would be a consideration of the capital invested 
in tools and machinery, and the depreciation in the value of the same owing to 
wear and tear; also the cost of harvesting the crops and the marketing of them; 
the cost of the haul to the market or shipping-point, freight rates, etc., would 
be important items in the big problem. Following this the gross and net 
incomes from the sale of products would receive attention; after which would 
follow a consideration of the most profitable crops and the cost of keeping land 
up to the maximum productivity. The pupils then could profitably be 
employed in solving the problems of the percentage of net income on the 
capital invested. They could compute the wages of the hired men and of the 
men owning the farm and the cost of the living of the family on the farm. 
After all the facts were in they could determine whether or not the owner of the 
farm had realized a fair wage for his labor, a fair interest on the capital invested, 
and whether or not there was any profit over and above wages and interest." 


It is one thing to be able to raise good crops, but it is often 
another thing to raise profitable crops. If cows are to be kept 
on the farm, are they profitable? The boy should keep accounts 
with the cows so that the star boarders of the herd may be elimi- 
nated. These problems and many more would be included in 
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arithmetic under the heading of prevocational instruction in the 
rural schools. Arithmetic will be used in opening up the possi- 
bilities of the farm in the pupils’ own community. Used in this 
way arithmetic will become a strong instrument in vocational 
guidance, which is the main element, after all, in prevocational 
instruction. In like manner the girls should apply their arithmetic 
to their problems of home management and should at the same 
time share in the work of the home. There is great promise in the 
system of school credits for farm and home work done in connection 
with prevocational instruction. Similar modifications of the 
course of study as it now exists may be worked out for English, 
geography, history, civics, and hygiene instruction. English 
composition should concern itself less with the ‘ Man in the Moon,” 
“A Summer’s Outing,” “The Adventures of a Brownie,” and 
“Beyond the Alps Lies Italy,” and increasingly more with topics 
pertaining to the civic and economic problems of the community. 
The composition should assist the pupils in giving accurate and 
elegant statement of the farm and home-life problems being studied 
in other courses. There is little need in these days of quickened 
social interests to go far afield for composition content by stringing 
together a series of collections from the encyclopedia. 

Geography should constantly make the home weather condi- 
tions, the home soil, the home agriculture, home industries, home 
transportation of con.modities, and other home institutions the 
points of departure for remote geography, and the points to which 
remote geography is referred. ‘“‘The Inhabitants of the Isles of 
the Sea’’ may be an interesting topic, but scarcely pertinent when 
the boys and girls are strangers to the vital geography of their 
community, state, and nation. 

History must be reorganized to emphasize those constructive 
movements of civilization. Mendel, in establishing the laws of 
plant and animal breeding and growth, did more to add to the real 
wealth and happiness of mankind than hundreds of men who are 
given important places in history textbooks and history instruction, 
and yet he is unknown by the teachers and pupils of the rural 
schools. There were and there are heroes of agriculture, industry, 
labor, and social improvement. These must find their rightful 
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place in our instruction. The great constructive forces of civiliza- 
tion must find a larger place in education if we are ever to be able 
to avoid the great social cataclysms like that of the present. The 
need for better instruction in civics and hygiene is too obvious 
for discussion in this paper. This all means that better teachers 
inust be trained and employed, better administration and super- 
vision must be secured; in short, the vital education of the masses 
must become the social passion. With these matters in mind let 
us return to our theme. 

Without further consideration of the problem of bringing the 
course of study and instruction up to a respectable degree of 
efficiency, suppose the school districts of Klickitat County should 
undertake to introduce prevocational instruction in all schools and 
vocational instruction in the larger villages, what would be the 
problems presented? Out of a total number of eighty-five dis- 
tricts only nine had as high as thirty or more pupils in average daily ° 
attendance for the school year ending June 30, 1913. At the 
present time there are possibly fifteen districts out of the eighty- 
five that have two or more teachers per district. An average daily 
attendance of thirty pupils for nine months would give a total 
attendance of 5,400 days. The state and county apportionments 
amount approximately to 15 cents per day’s attendance of each 
elementary-school pupil." At 15 cents a day the state and county 
apportionments for such a school would amount to $810.00. 
With an assessed valuation of $100,000.00 and with a special tax 
of 10 mills (which is as high a rate as any district ought to have), the 
income from the local district tax would be $1,000.00. Therefore 
the annual income for the school district would be approximately 
$1,810.00. Then if we should include the proposed attendance 
apportionment from the state of one and one-half days for each 
day’s attendance for each, say, of ten prevocational pupils in average 
attendance, the total income of this school would be increased from 
$1,810.00 to approximately $1,877.50. 

What do these figures mean? First, the average number of 
pupils in daily attendance; secondly, the number of two-teacher 


t This amount includes one-third of the county apportionment made on the basis 
of the number of teachers employed by the district. 
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schools; and, thirdly, the annual income of the districts. In the 
first place, there are seventy-six districts having less than thirty 
pupils in average daily attendance. These districts should not 
even establish prevocational instruction, because two teachers for 
less than thirty pupils in average daily attendance would be too 
expensive. Yet at least two teachers are absolutely necessary and 
three teachers would be advisable in any elementary school attempt- 
ing to give prevocational instruction. One teacher already has 
more work than she can well do in carrying on the regular work 
through the six or eight grades of the elementary school. To 
accomplish anything worth while in this line would require at least 
two teachers for eight grades; a woman, to do the regular work of 
the primary grades and the home economics work of the grammar- 
grade girls; a man, to carry on the regular work of the grammar 
grades and the agricultural and industrial work of both the gram- 
mar-grade boys and girls. On this basis of organization, however, 
only fifteen schools of Klickitat County could at present qualify 
for prevocational instruction. Again, scarcely twenty-one schools 
out of the eighty-five have sufficient valuations to support pre- 
vocational instruction. We have seen that a district of $100,000.00 
assessed valuation, having an average daily attendance of thirty 
pupils for nine months, would have an annual income of approxi- 
mately $1,877.50. To secure teachers in this county who could 
really do the work the woman would have to be paid $80.00 per 
month for nine months, or an annual salary of $720.00, and the 
man, $100.00 per month, or an annual salary of $900.00; the 
two together, $1,620.00. There would be left only $257.50 for 
other maintenance expenses, and this amount would scarcely be 
sufficient. Finally, probably not more than twelve of these twenty- 
one schools have sufficient attendance to warrant the employment of 
two or more teachers, and therefore, only twelve schools of the 
eighty-five would be justified in introducing prevocational instruc- 
tion. 

Under the present organization only two towns of the county, 
White Salmon and Goldendale, could introduce vocational instruc- 
tion. Probably a third town, Bickleton, could qualify for voca- 
tional instruction in a short time under the present organization. 
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Under a better organization practically all children of the proper 
ages in the county could be given vocational as well as prevocational 
instruction. There is enough wealth in the county to support all 
necessary phases of elementary and secondary education, pro- 
viding the entire county could be organized in such a way as to 
eliminate unnecessary waste. For example, district No. 86 with 
a total average attendance of 1,260 days and with a local tax of 10 
mills on an assessed valuation of $139,704.00, would have an annual 
income of approximately $1,586.00. For its seven children in aver- 
age daily attendance this would be $226.00 per child, an enormous 
sum to spend upon each child, yet under the present organization 
the kind of education needed by these children could not be pro- 
vided even at this cost. There are a large number of such districts 
in this county and in this state. District No. 1, on this basis, 
would expend for each child annually $758.00. Of course, these 
districts do not expend such large amounts, for if they should they 
would waste much more than they do now. On the other hand, 
a 1o-mill tax under a rational district organization would be more 
than enough to furnish rural-educational facilities unsurpassed by 
any similar county in the United States. Under present conditions 
the districts pay high costs per child and receive little in educational 
returns. District No. 1 actually expended per child for the year 
ending June, 1913, $153.72, and this on a 1-mill tax levy. In that 
same year district No. 66 levied a 1o-mill tax and raised $53.17 per 
child. In the Russell Sage Foundation report on A Comparative 
Study of Public-School Systems in the Forty-Eight States, the state 
of Washington was given the highest rank for public-school effi- 
ciency; but notice the values given to the different educational 
features. Washington expends more than any other state per 
child and is ranked second in expenditure in proportion to its 
wealth, while it ranks only twelfth in the number of days the schools 
were open, and only twentieth in the percentage of school attend- 
ance. Considering the number of states (in the South) that have 
no compulsory attendance laws, the rank of twentieth puts Wash- 
ington well down in the list. The one score which gave Washington 
the first place was the amount expended per child, and this is 
really a count against us when we consider it in relation to the 
economic waste and educational inefficiency of our rural education. 
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The Russell Sage Foundation report was undoubtedly well meant, 
but it lacks many essentials of being an accurate report of the 

relative educational efficiencies of the several states. The report 

has helped to retard educational progress in Washington by estab- 

lishing the boast that “our state holds first rank in education’’— 

a statement frequently heard from the lips of unthinking persons 

employed in educational capacities and from school boards, busi- 

ness men, farmers, and legislators, who answer all proposed educa- 

tional innovations in terms of “economy,” which for them simply 

means doing nothing. 

Supposing these inequalities and wastes in the educational 
expenditures of the county could be entirely eliminated, what 
should we find? Under the present system of state and county 
apportionments a 5-mill local tax income on all the assessable 
property of all districts of the county added to the income from the 
state and county apportionments would provide approximately 
$50.00 per child attending school. Under ideal conditions this 
amount per child would provide for all needed phases of education 
in the entire county. This ideal, of course, for many reasons is 
impossible. The practical question remains, however, how far 
can present school conditions in this country be improved in the 
direction of this ideal? There exists in this county the wealth 
requisite to give all children of school age excellent educational 
opportunities adapted to the needs of rural life, without being too 
great a burden on anyone. What can be done? What is prac- 
ticable ? 

The accompanying map shows in a general way what could be 
done in this county if the educational administration were really 
organized for business. To secure prevocational and vocational 
instruction it will be necessary to divide the county into larger 
district units to provide sufficient valuations and a sufficiently large 
number of children to conduct the work efficiently and economi- 
cally. The question is, shall such a division be made rationally by 
a competent authority representing the entire county, or shall it 
go on forever without getting anywhere under the present law for 
consolidation of districts, placing the initiative and responsibility 
with the local districts themselves? To enhance the tendency to 
consolidate the state has offered a bonus of 2,000 days’ attendance 
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for every district that comes into a consolidation minus one, 
i.e., a three-district consolidation would receive an annual bonus 
of 4,000 days’ attendance. In spite of this liberal bonus there is no 
tendency at present in the state as a whole toward consolidation, 
and there are few consolidations effected or contemplated in this 
this county. But this principle of consolidation is impracticable, 
for when the consolidations are made, the old inequalities among 
districts still remain. Stranded districts are left which cannot get 
into consolidations, because, perchance, they may have many 
children and low valuations. Then, too, in this state the law does 
not require any supervision of schools not already given to the small 
districts by the county superintendent. Nor does it require any 
changes in the grouping of children in the schools or transportation 
to a centrally located high school. Districts consolidating usually 
go in simply for the bonus. Out of ‘five consolidations recently 
effected in Lewis County of this state only two have provided for 
supervision and none of them have provided transportation. One 
consolidation has twenty-two districts in it. What then is the 
solution ? 

First, what principle of district organization could be applied ? 
The places indicated on the map as centers around which circles 
are drawn are all natural trade centers. There are other country 
crossroads centers consisting of a general merchandise store, a 
blacksmith shop, etc., but they are not properly classed as trade 
centers, not being shipping-points, and lacking means of money 
exchange. Some of these smaller places may some time develop 
into trade centers, of course. On the other hand, some of the 
centers indicated on the map are at present only potential, but as 
the land is settled they must become trade centers because of their 
locations. The farmers bring their produce into these towns, buy 
their supplies, do their banking, and become well acquainted 
with the business men, shippers’ association men, etc. Here they 
attend grange, shippers’ association meetings, lodge meetings, and 
avail themselves of church facilities when they desire an intelligent 
delivery of the gospel message. Here they “swap” yarns and 
visit the movies and the county fair. These are the real social 
centers as well as trade centers. This economic and social situa- 
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tion is just as essential for the success of the school as it is for the 
other local institutions and enterprises. The same solidarity of 
economic and social interests necessary to the industrial and civic 
development of a community is necessary for its educational 
development. 

There is a mutual interdependence between these trade centers 
and the land which is naturally tributary to them. The business 
of these towns is dependent upon the success of the farmers living 
within their tributary trade areas. Why should not the boundaries 
of the social and trade unit be also approximately the boundaries for 
the educational unit? Then as the boundaries of the former 
change, the boundaries of the latter should also change. The 
present irrationally formed, isolated districts generally do not 
coincide with any real social unit at all, and no social-center move- 
ment, however well initiated and directed, can ever make them 
anything but superficial social units. 

The problem of transporting pupils to the central schools of the 
proposed districts would be easy of solution. The roads leading 
to the trade centers must all be in good condition to carry the 
heavy loads to market, and now they are coming to be constructed 
for heavy automobile trucks. Neighborhood schools in the same 
district could be maintained for the little children, and the high- 
school pupils could be transported to the high school in the trade 
center. At first, no doubt, it would be advisable, also, to transport 
the pupils of the seventh and eighth grades into the trade center 
in order to give them the advantages of prevocational instruction. 
The distance that pupils could be transported profitably would 
depend, of course, upon the condition of the roads and whether 
there were a sufficient number of pupils living at the longer dis- 
tances to make up a load. With good roads and automobile 
service upper-grade and high-school pupils could be carried ten 
miles, or possibly even fifteen. Some transportation would become 
necessary for the smaller neighborhood schools, also, but the dis- 
tances would be comparatively short. There would always have to 
be in each neighborhood school from fifteen to twenty children to 
make the employment of at least one teacher economical. Very 
few of the present district-school buildings could be used, for they 
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are neither suitable for the work which should be done nor located 
in the right places. Fewer and better buildings should be located 
on the main roads leading to the trade center. 

The assessed valuations of the proposed districts indicated by 
the map vary at present from $259,555.00 to $1,763,811.00, and 
the total attendance days of the proposed districts would also 
vary correspondingly. The variations both in assessed valuation 
and in total attendance days would be very much less than under 
the present district organization. At any rate all districts as pro- 
posed would have sufficient valuations to support elementary 
instruction including prevocational instruction and some high- 
school instruction, and at least five of the proposed districts could 
also include vocational instruction. 

But the big question still presses for answer, How can such an 
organization of education in this county or any other county of the 
kind be accomplished? We have seen why the present consolida- 
tion scheme fails. There must be a competent authority repre- 
senting the people of the county to make a study of the county as a 
whole and then make the division of the districts on the basis of the 
principles above discussed. Happily the problem of rural-school 
administration is passing beyond this stage of theory into that of 
practical experiment from which most desirable results in a few 
places have already been secured. Notable gains have been made 
in this direction in Utah. A few counties in that state are organized 
on a plan known as the “county-unit plan.” A few other states 
have the county-unit plan, although the administrative machinery 
is more or less cumbrous. After making a study of rural education 
in all the states of the Union, Mr. A. C. Monahan, the specialist of 
the United States Bureau of Education in the administration of 
rural education, has recently issued a bulletin on The County-Unit 
Organization for the Administration of Rural Schools. As a result 
of his studies the United States Bureau of Education suggests the 
essentials of the county-unit organization. The plan seems admir- 
ably adapted for applying the principles of rural-school administra- 
tion, mentioned at the beginning of this paper, and is therefore 
given below. This plan would meet the requirements of the 
sparsely settled counties, which present the most difficult problems 
for school administration. 
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Tue County-UniT 


1. The county, the unit of taxation and administration of schools (except 
that, in administration, independent city districts employing a superintendent 
would not be included). 

2. A county school tax levied on taxable property in the county, covered 
into the county treasury, and divided between the independent city districts 
and the rest of the county on a basis of the school population. 

3. The county school funds, including those raised by taxation, and those 
received from the state, expended in such a way as would as nearly as possible 
insure equal educational opportunities in all parts of the county, regardless of 
the amount raised in any particular part. (Any subdistrict should be permitted 
to raise, by taxation or otherwise, additional funds to supplement the county 
funds, provided the subdistrict desired a better school plant, additional equip- 
ment, or a more efficient teaching force than could be provided from the county 
funds.) 

4. A county board of education, in which is vested the administration of 
the public schools of the county (except those in independent city districts) 
composed of from five to nine persons, elected or appointed from the county at 
large; the board to be non-partisan; the term of office to be at leas: five years, 
and the terms arranged so that not more than one-fifth would expire in one 
year. 
5. A county superintendent of schools, a professional educator, selected by 
the county board of education, from within or without the county or state, fora 
long term (at least two years), who shall serve as the secretary and executive j 
officer of the county board and as such be the recognized head of the public 
schools in the county (except those independent city districts). 

6. District trustees in each subdistrict of the county, one or more persons, 
elected by the voters of the district or selected by the county board, to be cus- 
todians of the school property and to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
county board. The expenditure of local funds raised by the subdistrict would 
rest with the trustees subject to the approval of the county board of education. 

7. The powers and duties of the county board of education: 

a) To select a county superintendent, who would be its secretary and 
executive officer in the performance of all of its other functions, and to appoint 
assistants as required. 

b) To have general control and management of the schools of the county. 

c) To submit estimates to the regular county taxing authority of the 
amount of money needed to support the schools. 

d) To regulate the boundaries of the school subdistricts of the county 
making from time to time such alterations as in its judgment would serve 
the best interests of the county system. 

e) To locate and erect school buildings. 
f) To supply the necessary equipment. 


* Bulletin, No. 44, 1914, United States Bureau of Education, p. 8. 
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g) To fix the course of study and select textbooks (using the state course 
and state-adopted textbooks where action has been taken). 

h) To enforce the compulsory-education law. 

i) To employ teachers, fix their salaries and the salaries of other employees. 


In anticipation of the argument which may be made that the 
concentration of the administrative authority in the hands of one 
central county board of education will reduce the opportunity for 
the exercise of local initiative and hence will destroy community 
interest in the schools, it may be said, in addition to reasons:already 
given, that the present system certainly does not stimulate com- 
munity interest because the school unit is not a part of the existing 
social unit. Furthermore, the possession of authority, which, by 
its very nature, belongs to a larger unit than the single community, 
retards school interest. The county-unit system as above outlined 
leaves to the community precisely those educational duties which 
it is best fitted to perform and eliminates those which a century’s 
experience has shown to be beyond its ability. The community 
is given a standard school and then it may, on its own initiative, 
individualize and improve the buildings, grounds, and the work of 
the school as far as community enthusiasm will warrant. The 
community under the county-unit system is released from adminis- 
trative detail to work upon the more vital problems of educational 
service. On the other hand, we are not without testimony that the 
county-unit system, as a matter of fact, increases the school spirit 
of the community. President Galbreath of the East Tennessee 
Normal School says: 

With the county as a unit the interest of the patrons in the progress and 
real worth of the schools has been intensified and all have been given a clearer 
understanding of the problems that must be worked out through the public 
schools. There is a more intense interest on the part of the patrons in the 


activities and needs of the schools than could have been experienced under the 
old law where each school was a unit in administration, support, and interest." 


The writer wishes to state that much of the material used in this 
paper was used by him as a part of the report of the State Vocational 
Commission of which he was chairman. The commission’s report 
is as yet unpublished. 


t Bulletin No. 44, 1914, United States Bureau of Education, p. 56. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


ROBERT H. LOWIE 
American Museum of Natural History 


What are the relations of psychology and sociology ? It is clear 
that the sociology of both primitive and higher civilizations yields 
new data for psychological interpretation. But can psychology as 
the older science, dealing with more fundamental phenomena, throw 
any light on the problems that confront the sociologist and eth- 
nologist ? 

The question, even in this drastic form, is hardly absurd at the 
present stage of sociological and anthropological thinking. On the 
one hand, we find Graebner, the leader of the German historical 
school, resolutely turning his back on anything that savors of psy- 
chological interpretation. The sum and substance of ethnology, 
he tells us in his Methode der Ethnologie, is to determine the actual 
development of cultures; and this he forthwith outlines as the result 
of contact between different peoples, leading to intermixture and 
superposition of cultural traits. From this point of view any simi- 
larities observed in different regions must be traced to a single point 
of origin, for there is no criterion, no certain proof, of independent 
development, while cultural borrowing is not only in some cases an 
established historical fact, but may be considered demonstrated 
when a resemblance of form between the particular features com- 
pared is accompanied by a corresponding similarity of associated 
traits. It matters not to Graebner whether a division of society 
into exogamous moieties may mean one thing in Australia and quite 
a different thing among the Iroquois or the Tlingit. He is inter- 
ested in classifying cultural results, and one moiety appears no 
different from another. If a bungling schoolboy by a double 
blunder attained the same sum as a calculating-machine, Graebner 
would doubtless accuse either boy or machine of copying. 

Very different is the position assumed by such writers as Lévy- 
Bruhl, Rivers, and Wissler. Each of them would insist that it is 
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not a purely objective cultural epiphenomenon that we are dealing 
with in culture, but that it is precisely the subjective aspect of the 
problem that tempts and repays study. The opposition of the 
writers mentioned to current psychologizing rests on very different 
motives and seems to be associated with certain notions as to the 
hierarchy of the sciences. Precisely as many biologists now hold 
that vital phenomena cannot be reduced to physics and chemistry 
but require a distinctively biological explanation, so eminent soci- 
ologists and ethnologists now tend to believe that sociological data 
are sui generis and defy interpretation by individual psychology. 
The collective ideas encountered by the sociologist, thinks Lévy- 
Bruhl, are generically different from the ideas evolved by the 
individual mind and obey laws other than those derived from an 
analysis of individual psychology. Similarly, Wissler has suggested 
that psychological and cultural processes belong to different levels 
or cycles and should be interpreted independently of each other. 
Rivers, to be sure, does not exclude the possibility that for an ulti- 
mate explanation of cultural data recourse may be had to psy- 
chology. Nevertheless he, too, insists that in the treatment of 
immediate problems we must attempt “the correlation of social 
phenomena with other social phenomena, and the reference of the 
facts of social life to social antecedents.”’ 

Anyone who has delved into the semi-popular ethnological litera- 
ture of, say, the last two decades will hardly fail to sympathize in 
very large measure with the views just cited. The cheap plausi- 
bility about many current attempts to bring primitive or modern 
social thought nearer to us has been admirably exposed by Lévy- 
Bruhl. Yet the trouble with many of these interpretations is 
not that they are psychological but rather that they are folk- 
psychological: they rest, not on the established results of scientific 
psychology or at least on points of view that have proved fruitful 
within that science; but rather on the sort of offhand guesswork 
with which in everyday life we attempt to fathom the motives and 
thoughts of our neighbors. And even where the ethnologist does 
not indulge in this form of popular psychologizing he is likely to 
offer as a psychological explanation what cannot by the most 
strenuous exertion of the will be twisted into the semblance of one. 
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An example is furnished by Professor Kroeber’s “psychological 
explanation” of kinship terminologies. Professor Kroeber has it 
that relatives are not classified according to social but according to 
psychologico-linguistic categories, which he lists accordingly. His 
enumeration is one of the most notable feats in the history of the 
subject, but in what way has it anything to do with the science of 
psychology ? What psychological processes cause many peoples 
to classify collateral and lineal relatives together, or to use a dis- 
tinctive set of terms for a male and for a female speaking? These 
are linguistic phenomena that may call for a psychological interpre- 
tation; but merely to say that psychological factors have been at 
work is not producing the factors (such as we know from our text- 
books on psychology), is not, then, a psychological explanation 
at all. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the spirit of skepticism that has 
invaded sociological and ethnological circles may be carried too far. 
I venture to believe that some facts may not only become more 
intelligible when viewed from the angle of individual psychology, 
but it may be advisable not to defer this mode of looking at them 
until an indefinitely remote future. Even where individual psy- 
chology has not yet advanced far enough to give a solution of the 
problem, the new data may well prove a goad for further develop- 
ment of that branch of the science. And again an ethnologist con- 
versant with psychology may give a more accurate description of 
his observations than his less sophisticated colleague. 

All this becomes clearer by concrete illustration. I will begin 
by offering some remarks on a subject that figures largely in dis- 
cussions of religion—dreams and related phenomena. Every 
sociologist knows of Tylor’s attempt to account for the savage belief 
in a hereafter through visits from or to the dead as experienced in 
dreams or visions. This theory can of course be assailed on Lévy- 
Bruhl’s principles; it may be said that an individual will interpret 
his dream only in a way more or less predetermined by the mode of 
thought current in the society about him. But the point at issue 
may also be approached by the avenue of individual psychology. 
Some psychologists, such as Radestock and Wundt, have not 
hesitated to accept Tylor’s theory at its face value. They find it 
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perfectly natural that the thoughts of surviving relatives should 
continue to busy themselves with the recently deceased, and that 
accordingly their dream life should be haunted by the figures of 
those who have just departed. Nevertheless this argument is no 
more than a piece of plausible folk-psychologizing. Yves Delage, 
on the basis of personal observations, arrived at the conclusion that 
ideas which preoccupy the mind in waking do not appear in dreams 
and that one does not dream of important events of life except when 
the period of pre-occupation has ceased. More particularly he 
found that one does mot tend to dream of a recently deceased 
relative.' With qualifications that seem immaterial in this context 
Delage’s views are corroborated by Professor Mary Whiton 
Calkins’ “Statistics of Dreams.”* She, too, finds a strong tendency 
for unimportant events of waking life to crop up in dreams, while 
events of real significance occur with amazing infrequency; and her 
independent examination of dream records confirmed Delage’s 
special point as regards the apparitions of the recently deceased. 

The particular facts of this case are of course unessential. I 
have not followed recent dream-study sufficiently to be able to 
vouch for the correctness of the views cited. But one thing is clear. 
The sociologist who is acquainted with Delage’s and Professor 
Calkins’ observations will avoid the pitfall of a “psychological” in- 
terpretation that might otherwise seem axiomatic; the knowledge 
of what at least some inquirers have advanced against that inter- 
pretation will serve as a prophylactic against accepting plausible 
guesswork for scientific truth. 

So far, to be sure, scientific psychology carries us no farther than 
Lévy-Bruhl’s collective ideas. We have argued the merits of a 
particular psychological explanation from its own point of view and 
found it wanting; Lévy-Bruhl’s principle would preclude error by 
simply shutting out any explanation of this type. In order to vin- 
dicate the claims of scientific psychology in sociology we must there- 
fore prove that it has something more than a purely corrective 
value. This additional function consists partly in the more accurate 
determination of facts. Ethnological and sociological literature 

« “Essai sur la théorie du réve,” Revue scientifique, XLVIII (1801), 40 f. 

2 American Journal of Psychology, V (1893), 311-43. 
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fairly reeks with such phrases as “crowd psychology,” “hyp- 
notism,” “suggestion,” “influence of dream life,”’ yet rarely are 
these terms more than exceedingly loose and misleading catchwords. 
To stick to the last-mentioned topic, in ordinary savage parlance 
such phenomena as “‘dreams”’ and ‘‘visions” are often thrown 
together under a single term. Here it is the duty of the field 
worker to discriminate lest his record become worthless. The 
difference between the religious life of two tribes may center pre- 
cisely in the fact that in one of them supernatural revelations are 
sought through artificially induced visions while in the other they 
come through the natural medium of dreams. And in either case 
by no means all the experiences are of the same significance. We 
know that among the central Algonkian tribes revelations through 
visions may be declined under the influence of the preconceived 
notion that a particular kind of revelation must be secured. Here, 
clearly enough, a collective idea overrides the individual psychologi- 
cal experience, but in order fully to appreciate the significance of this 
very fact we must know definitely what the individual experience 
has been, and any analogous instances from psychology and psy- 
chiatry are of value. If, on the other hand, communication with 
the spirit world takes place through dreams, the question arises 
which dreams become significant, and here an intensive psycho- 
logical analysis may become necessary. An ethnologist who knows 
what is going on in psychology may ask whether the dreams that 
are culturally important conform to certain types suggested by 
current psychological discussion, say, whether they present the 
Freudian character of a repressed wish fulfilled. It may, of course, 
turn out that the dreams in question are wholly predetermined by 
social thought; but this should be the result of the investigation, 
not a foregone conclusion. Thus, scientific psychology may assist 
in greater precision of statement as to recorded facts and prevent 
the lumping together of disparate phenomena; and it may further 
suggest lines of inquiry closed to those not conversant with what 
psychologists are doing. 

A still more important service may be rendered by psychology 
in connection with the ever-vexing problems of the unity er diver- 
sity of origin of similar cultural traits. Discussion of this point has 
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always loomed large in the annals of anthropology; in recent times 
it has become the storm center in the whirlwind movements of the 
Graebnerian school. For, as already stated, Graebner denies that 
there are any objective criteria of independent development. To 
say, for example, that the same mythological ideas may develop 
independently in different parts of the world seems to him worthless, 
subjective twaddle. The thing is conceivable, he admits, but this 
does not prove that it has really taken place. Now, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere," this is true but applies in equal measure to 
the supposedly objective proof for historical connection. Here, too, 
what can be demonstrated is simply the fact that two features are 
similar; that such similarity means unity of origin is pure inference, 
not a whit less subjective than the alternative hypothesis of diver- 
sity. But in weighing the evidence pro and con we cannot but 
attach great significance to whatever results scientific psychology 
may have ascertained as to general traits of the human mind. 

Take, for example, the hideous ogres that infest the mythological 
world of widely separated races. Shall we accept the conclusion 
that they took shape in a single locality and thence spread over the 
entire globe? If so, how did such unrealistic figments of the 
imagination arise? And—even if we choose to ignore the psychol- 
ogy of origins—why should such fantastic imagery be uncritically 
adopted the world over? These questions are at least answered 
intelligibly, if not correctly, when we learn that the unrealistic 
figures of mythology do occur rather frequently in dream life. For 
even if their origin should not be traced to this source, we can at 
least understand why a type of imagery familiar from dreams 
should be accepted as part and parcel of a conceivable mythic 
world. This seems, indeed, to be the verdict of psychology. 
Wundt distinguishes a type of dreams peopled with grotesquely 
distorted shapes: there are faces with enormous probosces, pro- 
jecting tongues, and gnashing teeth, while the head may rest dwarf- 
fashion on a stunted body. On apparitions of this type, Wundt 
believes, have been patterned the Gorgons and satyrs and pygmies 
of mythology.?, Other students support the general psychological 

* “On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” Journal of American Folklore, 
IQI2, pp. 24-42. 

2 Volker psychologie, II, Part 2, pp. 114-18. 
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fact. Maury often saw in dreams a sort of green-winged bat with 
a red head and a grimace on its face. Mourly Vold reduces all 
these phenomena to a physiologico-psychological basis: in sleep 
tactile and motor sensations give rise to visual hallucinations, 
embracing those of the type now under consideration." 

However cautious we may be about accepting Wundt’s inter- 
pretation as a final one, it is clear that the case for the theory of 


independent development becomes very much stronger when we 
find that the strange ogre figuring in myths can and does recur in 
individual dream life over and over again and may be referred to 
rather definite physiological conditions. As against Graebner we 
have thus scored a point. But the indefatigable disciple of Lévy- 
Bruhl who is dogging our footsteps may object that when an indi- 
vidual dreams of, say, a Gorgon, it is because the Gorgon is a 
“collective idea’”’ common to his social group, an idea with which 
his mind has been saturated since infancy and which thus naturally 
appears in his dreams. In other words, the phenomenon is essen- 
tially not psychological but sociological: as a modern philosopher 
inverted the commonplaces of materialism by inquiring why the 
mind has a body, so Lévy-Bruhl’s follower nowhere sees products 
of individual minds becoming socialized but only social ideas shap- 
ing individual thought. 

Here a twofold answer is possible. In the first place, to 
abandon a psychological explanation for the Gorgon is to abandon 
all explanation; the Gorgon enthroned as a collective idea may 
be inexpugnable but it is also incomprehensible and_ barren. 
Collective ideas are blind alleys; to make headway we require the 
admittedly fragile aircraft of individual psychology. Secondly, 
Lévy-Bruhl’s theory involves as an essential part the doctrine 
of the diversity of human psychology. Why, then, we may 
reasonably ask, have diverse social groups produced similar 
mythological concepts? ‘To this no answer is forthcoming from 
the opposite side. 

Let us turn now to another field of inquiry. For a long time 
ethnologists have been struck by the odd mode of associating ideas 
found among primitive peoples. In some cases, to be sure, the 


* Vaschide, Le Sommeil et lzs réves (Paris, 1911), pp. 197-225. 
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peculiarity may be due merely to our ignorance of an intermediate 
link that has dropped out. When I am told by a Hidatsa Indian 
that the maize he plants and the wild geese he shoots are one and 
the same thing, I am puzzled; but when I learn that both maize and 
wild geese are attributes of the same mythic character, a logical 
and possible (though not necessarily the historically correct) bond is 
supplied. So an educated Hindu might wonder at the emotional 
suggestions of the cross, but they would at once become intelligible 
from scriptural history. However, in most instances the search for 
the missing link seems hopeless; and, what is more important, the 
very principle of such a search seems subject to doubt. For it 
assumes that there is a rational bond, while the trend of modern 
research is certainly to emphasize not logical but ‘‘pre-logical”’ 
associations and to view the rationalistic as a secondary, super- 


imposed feature. 

Before going farther it will be well to cite some examples of the 
types of association I have in mind. Among the Crows I have been 
told that everything in the universe exists in fours. As a matter 
of fact, the predominance of Four as the mystic number is very 
striking, not only in this tribe, but throughout an immense region 


of North America. Processions must make four stops; songs must 
be sung in sets of four; mythic heroes accomplish miraculous deeds 
at the fourth trial,andsoon. In Oregon, the place of Four is taken 
by Five, while in the Old World both are overshadowed by Three 
and Seven. M. Lévy-Bruhl has well expressed the essential fact 
in all these cases by describing the mystic numbers as categories 
into which reality is fitted: “‘Au lieu que le nombre dépende de la 
pluralité réelle des objets pergus ou imaginés, ce sont au contraire 
les objets dont la pluralité se définit en recevant sa forme d’un 
nombre mystique fixé d’avance.’” 

But it is not merely numbers that are associated with apparently 
fanciful ideas. To a Crow a diamond represents a navel cord; a 
rectangle, quadrilateral, right angle, and certain combinations of 
figures suggest to the Arapaho the notion of life and prosperity; 
and among the western Dakotas a form of lozenge symbolizes the 
whirlwind. ; 


* Les Fonctions mentales dans les sociélés inférieures, pp. 256 f. 
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Finally (for our present purpose), there are strange associations 
with color. In addition to color associations that are self- 
explanatory, such as the connection between red and blood, white 
and snow, green and grass, there are others of a puzzling character. 
In several Plains tribes black symbolizes victory and joy; the 
Cherokees associate white with the south, red with the east, black 
with the west, and blue with the north; the Dakotas symbolize both 
the north and the south by blue, etc. 

How are we to account for such associations? The interpreta- 
tions usually given are manifestly unsatisfactory. It will not do, 
for example, to say that geometrical designs are derived from realis- 
tic representations of objects in nature through a process of degen- 
eration, the name of the original model having been retained for the 
conventionalized, geometrical form. First of all, this does not 
account for symbolism of an abstract character. Secondly, it has 
been found that often the same pattern symbolizes one thing in one 
tribe and another in a neighboring tribe, or even different things 
within the same tribe. As for numbers, it has been suggested that 
the mystic qualities of Four are due to the existence of four cardinal 
directions and winds, the idea of which is again associated with four 
sacred animals, colors, and what not. Lévy-Bruhl has given an 
admirable critique of this and other so-called psychological theories 
of the same nature. In the primitive mind, he argues, there is no 
conception of north as a spatial division, with west at the left and 
east at the right, to which there are subsequently added the ideas 
of cold winds, snow, the bear, blue, etc. Rather are all these ideas 
bound up in a single complex collective idea, with the mystic ele- 
ments masking those which we call real, and within this complex is 
comprised the element Four. When the mystical “participations” 
are no longer felt, there are precipitated the associations that every- 
where persist in some measure. Now they are associations because 
the inner bond that integrated them has disappeared; but originally 
they were of quite a different character." Again, the mystic prop- 
erties of Seven among the Malays have been derived from the 
fact that the Malays believe that man has seven souls. Arguing 
in a way that must be absolutely convincing to every unbiased 


* Lévy-Bruhl, op. cit., p. 242. 
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ethnological thinker, Lévy-Bruhl inverts this supposed explanation. 
Seven does not play the part of the mystic number because the 
Malay believes in seven souls, but the Malay believes in seven souls 
because the pre-existing numerical category predetermines his 
speculations as to the number of souls." 

Nevertheless this point of view cannot be a final one. It may 
be that the Malay conception of Seven has been an established cate- 
gory for untold aeons, and that the complex collective idea of Four 
is of corresponding antiquity in North America. Nevertheless, 
somehow and somewhere these complex “collective ideas” must 
have taken shape in an individual mind; to “explain” them 
psychologically, i.e., to class them with related phenomena of 
individual psychology, seems to be indispensable for a proper 
understanding of the facts. 

In his Jnquiries into Human Faculty and Its Development, Francis 
Galton has collected data at least generically related, I believe, to 
those under discussion. He found that imaginative persons almost 
invariably think of numerals in some form of visual imagery. 

If the idea of six occurs to them, the word “six”’ does not sound in their 
mental ear, but the figure 6 in a written or printed form rises before their 
mental eye Those who are able to visualize a numeral with a distinct- 
ness comparable to reality, and to behold it as if it were before their eyes, and 
not in some sort of dreamland, will define the direction in which it seems to lie, 
and the distance at which it appears to be. If they were looking at a ship on 
the horizon at the moment that the figure 6 happened to present itself to their 
minds, they could say whether the image lay to the left or right of the ship, 
and whether it was above or below the line of the horizon; they could always 
point to a definite spot in space, and say with more or less precision that that 
was the direction in which the image of the figure they were thinking of first 
appeared. 


To a person of this type, series of numbers arrange themselves 
“‘in a definite pattern that always occupies an identical position in 
his field of view with respect to the direction in which he is looking.” 
These patterns or ‘‘forms”’ vary individually, but are stated in all 
cases to date as long back as the memory extends, to come into 
view independently of the will, and to be nearly constant for a given 
individual. Moreover, there is the strongest evidence that the 


Ibid., p. 250. 
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peculiarity is hereditary “after allowing and over-allowing for all 
conceivable influences of education and family tradition.”’ 

Galton discovered not only an association between series of 
numbers and definite patterns, but an additional association, in 
some cases, between series of numbers and colors. And what is 
perhaps of still greater immediate interest for the present purpose, 
he found that numbers are often personified and invested with a 
definite character. Three was described by different informants, 
respectively, as a treacherous sneak, a good old friend, delightful 
and amusing, etc. Galton himself “‘had absurdly enough fancied 
that of course the even numbers would be taken to be of the male 
sex, and was surprised to find that they were not.” The association 
of color with sounds had been known prior to Galton. Galton notes 
cases of the association of definite colors with certain letters and 
with certain days of the week. One of his correspondents not only 
associated letters with colors, but conversely collected “scraps of 


various patterns of wall paper, and sent them together with the 
word that the colour of the several patterns suggested to him.” A 
blue bottle-shaped design on a like background suggested ‘“‘sweet 
yellow leaves on a yellow-red background striated with black ver- 


” 


tical lines meant “‘range.” 

The psychological phenomena presented by Galton seem to me, 
I repeat, connected with the cultural phenomena under discussion. 
The association between a blue bottle design and sweetness does 
not seem to differ generically from the Dakota’s association of a 
lozenge with the whirlwind. If an English-woman thinks of Tues- 
day in association with a gray sky color, while Friday suggests a 
dull yellow smudge, why should not the Indian associate the north 
with blue and the south with white? And if numbers are endowed 
with individual personalities by Europeans,’ what is marvelous in 
the fact that primitive tribes attach a preferential estimate to one 
(or, it may be, more than one) particular number? To be sure, the 
nature of all the associations, individual as well as sociological, is 
obscure, i.e., irreducible to a logical basis. But we have at least 
classified the sociological phenomena with those phenomena of 
individual psychology that are akin to them. For that very trait 


* This trait is shared by the present writer. 
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emphasized by Lévy-Bruhl as characteristic of the sociological 
ideas, to wit, their initially complex character, is in the highest 
degree characteristic of the Galtonian phenomena. The letter A 
is not first conceived independently by a Galtonian subject and 
afterward associated with a color. To the subject ‘“ A-brown” is an 
ultimate datum, “une représentation complexe,”’ which can indeed 
be analyzed by the psychologist, but the analysis of which cannot, 
without committing the psychologist’s fallacy, be projected into the 
subject’s psychological experience. 

To avoid misunderstanding, a word as to the relation of the psy- 
chological and sociological elements in a concrete case may be 
desirable, even at the risk of repetition. When a Crow Indian origi- 
nating a new ceremony prescribes four sacred songs, his psychologi- 
cal condition with reference to Four may be quite different from 
that of an individual to whom Four appears as the incarnation of 
everything good and beautiful. He may be individually quite 
indifferent to the number Four; and even if he were not, his attitude 
toward it would be inextricably bound up with his attitude of 
unconsciously bowing to the traditional category. In other words, 
his psychic state is characterized, in all probability, not by a spon- 
taneous reaction to Four, but by a spontaneous reaction to the 
tribal lore. Substitute Three for Four as the tribal mystic number, 
and his psychic reaction would not vary a jot. We may go farther. 
Owing to the wide distribution of Four as the mystic number, it 
would be rash to assume that its use as such originated with the 
Crow Indians. Hence we are probably dealing, not only with the 
sociological problems of the predetermination of individual reactions 
by the social group, but also with the psychological problem of a 
social group borrowing a cultural phenomenon from another group 
which, for the sake of simplicity, we will assume to be the originator. 
Now, within this hypothetical group, I repeat, the endowment of 
Four with certain attributes must somehow have taken shape in an 
individual mind, and the acceptance of that individual evaluation 
of Four—its promotion from a psychological to a cultural position— 
is an example of the influence of the individual on the group. That 
acceptance becomes the more readily intelligible when we recollect 
the highly hereditary character of the Galtonian phenomena and 
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the fact that primitive communities are very largely constituted of 


blood relatives. 
My general conclusion as to the relation of psychology to soci- 


ology may therefore be summarized as follows. There can be no 
doubt that the psychological interpretation of cultural data is 
fraught with serious difficulties. We have not only to disengage 
the psychological fact from complicating conditions of a historical 
order, but we must also reckon with the additional obstacle that the 
individual psychic phenomenon as it confronts us has already been 
in some way molded by sociological factors. We may, of course, 
cynically eschew any and every explanation of the subjective aspect 
of culture. If we are not content to mortify the spirit to this extent, 
we have no choice save between popular and scientific psychology. 
Scientific psychology will not solve all our sociological problems, 
nor many at the present time, but while not omnipotent neither is 
it powerless. It will not only act as a corrective in speculative 
interpretation, but will lend greater rigor to our formulation of 
fact and open new prospects of inquiry and explanation. 
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FRIENDSHIP, A SOCIAL CATEGORY 


ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


“As I grow older, the weight of conventions, their property of 
standing in the way of life, grows greater and more formidable,” 
writes to me a man in Iowa. He adds, “Why haven’t you written 
about the conventionalities of friendship?” Because, I answer 
him as best I may, because one’s colleagues, ethnographer and 
ethnologist, have for the most part ignored them, and because in 
one’s intimate experience friendship has occurred untrammeled 
by conventionality—at least it seems so. Neither as scientist nor 
as a member of society was presented to me a picture of friendship 
as a social category; in no way was the categorical aspect of friend- 
ship brought home to me. 

How has it been brought home, I wonder, to the man in Iowa ? 
What has been his experience? Has he been called a false friend 
because he has been true to himself, meeting change as it comes ? 
Or is it his friend who has failed to honor a draft of friendship ? 
Has he a bad taste in his mouth from having borrowed money from 
a friend or loaned it? Does he resent having that taste? Have 
his friendships clashed with the other interests of his life? Has he 
found that you can’t get married and keep your friend; that how- 
ever much you prate of it, a wife is not always a friend; that when 
you make money or lose it or go into politics or become the fashion, 
friendship is tried or tainted; that you have at times to choose 
between your friends and your family or tribe? These circum- 
stances, one and all, would present difficulties in Iowa or elsewhere 
to the most conventionally minded. To the social rebel they 
might be trying indeed, and to him not quite rebel enough or 
critical enough, highly confusing and bewildering. 

As an institutional relationship friendship cannot expect to 
escape the trouble all the other institutional relationships are 
facing in this modern world. It is only as an attitude, a state of 
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responsiveness, that friendship has no “problems,” or—shall we 
say ?—its problems are then too personal to be generalized, too 
variant for exemplarization. They cannot be caught and fixed, 
for they refer to contacts between personalities and themselves 
partake of the elusiveness and evanescence of personality. 

But as an institution or rather a social category there are 
“problems”’ for friendship, problems due to the challenging of its 
old standards by our new conceptions of personality. What are 
these standards? what the characters qualifying friendship for a 
place among the social categories? They are, would you sum- 
marize them, the spirit of exclusiveness, the sense of union, the 
promise of permanence. 

“He who has many friends has no friends” is a maxim of 
Aristotle and in various forms a saying at home in every European 
language. Friendship “cannot subsist in its perfection, say some of 
those who are learned in this warm lore of the heart, betwixt more 
than two.”” No doubt Emerson had Cicero among others in mind. 
Cicero’s spokesman, Laelius, refers to Scipio as a friend such as 
he had never had before and never would have again. To the 
Romans, friendship was “‘an affection confined to two or at any 
rate to very few.” Model friendship, the friendship of Damon and 
Pythias, of Orestes and Pylades, of Roland and Oliver, has ever 
been thought of as a pairing. “My best friend,” we still say, 
“my only friend,” “my bosom friend.” 

Friendship has the exclusiveness characteristic of the social 
category. It is impregnated also with the complementary spirit, 
the sense of union with those admitted into your group. “A 
friend—one soul, two bodies,” is the oriental definition. In his 
friend each “loves his own soul,”’ says Emerson; each looks “upon 
a kind of image of himself,” says Cicero. The strength of friend- 
ship lies in “a complete union of feeling on all subjects.” “To 
live in friendship,” writes another Roman, “is to have the same 
desires and the same aversions.”’ 

And that they may remain the same, Sallust might well have 
added, they must be stable. Friendship, true friendship, is held 
to be a stable relationship, imparting the same sense of permanence 
the other social categories assure us of. What could be more 
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uncompromising with change than Qui cesse d’étre ami, ne l’a jamais 
été? For friendship there is no death, glows Cicero, it is ‘‘eternal,”’ 
sempiterna. ‘To that attribute we, too, take oath. 

The standard-bearers of friendship are not inarticulate. Less 
certain of its position in society than the other categories, friend- 
ship is even more self-assertive. But because it knows itself an 
upstart, a newcomer, it is also diffident. It not only asserts its 
respectability; to get it, it is willing to wear borrowed feathers, the 
plumage of the other social categories. Friends describe them- 
selves as ‘thick as brothers,” as ‘‘kindred spirits,” as “the nearest 
of relations.” Among many peoples the covenant of friendship is 
a form of adoptive brotherhood. A friend must be of your own 
blood or pretend to be. He must be too of your own age-class, 
your contemporary. In some of the Melanesian hamlets of New 
Guinea, for example, boys born on the same day are made friends 
for life by an interchange of presents by their fathers. Such fast 
friends—eriam is the New Guinea term—are expected to lend one 
another fishing-nets, garden produce, wives. They hunt and do 
irrigation work together. They “entertain”? one another; and 
before going to war or on returning from communal hunts they 
feast together. They wail for one another at death and help dig 
the grave. There is no shirking of the obligations toward friends 
and contemporaries in New Guinea. 

By caste, friendship is also buttressed. We have business or 
professional friends, political friends, friends made friends as among 
the Koita of New Guinea by a smoke or chew, those we so quaintly 
call “social friends,” meaning that they are so much of our own 
class that in association with them there is no discomfiture or peril, 
no call upon us to change our ways, adapting them to theirs. “The 
most valuable and lasting friendship is that which exists between 
persons of the same rank’’—the wording is Javanese.’ 

Now and again, however, friendship protests against its am- 
biguous position. It repudiates its caste-borrowed feathers. ‘‘A 
table friend is changeable,” we say. Friendship may rebel too 

*C. J. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 69, 70, 472-73 
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against its subordination to kinship. “Better a true friend than 
a relation,” says the Turk; “better than a brother,” says the 
South Slav."’ And was not Jonathan more beloved by David than 
a brother ? 

This is explicit rebellion. But even at its meekest moments 
friendship is well aware that ranged against it are all the social 
conservatives—the very young, the old, the priesthood,’ and, if I 
may be pardoned so sweeping a generalization, women. And 
these conservatives are against it, friendship knows too, not openly, 
not directly, but indirectly, in ways hard to counteract, from an- 
cient prepossessions. For friendship, even well-institutionalized 
friendship, challenges by its mere existence the validity and 
influence of the categories the conservatives so greatly cherish, the 
categories of age, of sex, of caste, of place fellowship, or of national- 
ity. Besides, even in its crude institutional beginnings friendship 
makes an implicit criticism of category as category. It has been 
the harbinger of those free relations between personalities from 
which the indubitable and legitimist categories protect society. 


* F. S. Krauss, Sitie und Brauch der Siidslaven, p. 621 (Vienna, 1885). 

2 Consider, for example, the rules of the Catholic orders against friendly inti- 
macies. 

3 In the Koita tribe of New Guinea girls may become henamo, friends from infancy, 
in the same way as boys, “but the relationship is not by any means so serious, and is 
often allowed to drop when one of the parties marries.” A Koita explained to Selig- 
mann that experience had shown that girls were “no good for henamo.”” That women 
are comparatively poor friends is, I believe, world-wide opinion. 
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THE MOBILITY OF THE GERMAN WOMAN 


FRIEDA BERTHA ZEEB 
Chicago, Illinois 


I. THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


In nothing, perhaps, is the change from the old to the new in 
Germany more manifest and more significant than in the revolution 
resulting in the present position and outlook of woman. 

A century ago Mary Wollstonecraft, speaking to the German 
across the waters as well as to her English sisters, received little or 
no sympathy—and still less encouragement—when she ardently 
pleaded in her Vindication of the Rights of Woman for woman’s 
equality and her woman’s right to be a woman. At that time 
woman was a marketable commodity, and a man reckoned her 
worth in cold cash, i.e., how much capital she could command and 
how great was her capacity for work. She had no voice in the 
assignment of her place in the world’s program, for the place of 
woman and the laws of marriage were predetermined and had been 
in vogue, according to Tacitus, more than two thousand years. 

Herr Riehl, though writing at a later period, voiced the spirit 
of those days when he maintained that woman was made for man 
and that if she had clothes and keep according to her lord’s status 
she had all she could possibly wish for. If she were a peasant, she 
must work in the fields; if she were a member of the middle classes, 
her place was in the kitchen or nursery. So, as if by divine allot- 
ment, woman was relegated to her sphere. To have asserted her 
“rights” for even a voice in the program or the disposition of her 
life would have been folly; and to have demanded them would have 
been sheer madness! 

Yet today the German women, after many hard-fought skir- 
mishes, if not veritable battles, are enjoying many equalities— 
economic, social, and political—with men. But they are pressing 
on and on, and now are attempting to construct a new morality to 
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meet the new conditions in which they find themselves. Away with 
the old, the conventional, which is useless and outworn, they cry. 
And their slogan, first uttered by Mary Wollstonecraft a century 
and a quarter ago, “the woman’s right to be a woman,” is being 
championed by men and women alike. It affords a glaring con- 
trast to the old German proverb, ‘‘Every woman without a ring 
on her third finger is a witch”’; or to the centuries-old motto, which 
seems to have been, “‘She has not a woman’s right who is not 
married.” 

Bewildering though this change of attitudes and sentiments 
may at first seem, if we seek the underlying causes and follow them 
to their logical conclusion we shall see that this is not only a natural, 
but an inevitable, transformation. 


I. SOCIAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN GERMANY AT THE COM- 
MENCEMENT OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The beginning of the nineteenth century found Germany 
extremely backward, exhausted after centuries of warfare. The 
twenty-four and a half million people were dependent almost 
entirely on agriculture for their maintenance. The country was 
broken up into innumerable small provinces. Neither land nor 
labor was free, for the former was owned, and the latter controlled, 
by petty princes, who were often despots. There was no free 
labor, the mass of people being bound, not only to the land, but 
to certain definite places, at first by law and then by habit. The 
manor was the pivot and the capitol of each community, for the 
population was primarily rural. 

Gradually with the introduction of machinery and other inven- 
tions, with the consequent reforms of individual rights, the change 
in the system of land holdings and agrarian cultivation modified 
the life of the people. Villeinage was abolished. Land was free. 
And so was labor! And as labor became mobile new occupations 
opened up. More personal freedom was forthcoming, and the hope 
of individual rights furnished a new incentive for the hitherto 
trammeled masses. 

The first Zollverein was established in 1834-35 by Prussia, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Nassau, Thuringia, 
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and Frankfurt. It was a step toward political unity, and it gave a 
new and more binding lease of life to trade and industry. It made 
intercourse and travel between neighboring states not only possible 
but inviting. It developed national consciousness and strengthened 
the ties of kinship and common life. 

Factories sprang up like mushrooms, overnight. Yet, in spite 
of this industrial awakening, with its multiplicity of inventions, 
handwork was still a controlling factor. In 1846, though there 
were aS many cotton looms in the factory as in the home, the 
latter were mostly handlooms; and there were twice as many 
woolen looms in the home as in the factory. In spinning, the com- 
parison was even more striking, for little wool, and far less linen, 
yarns, were being spun outside of the home. Of those engaged in 
textile-weaving trades, over 12 per cent of those employed in wool, 
and over 8o per cent of those employed in linen, were partly engaged 
in agriculture. 

Towns had increased, but were small and agricultural rather 
than industrial. Of the whole population in 1850 under 30 per 
cent lived in towns, whether rural or urban (i.e., with a population 
of two thousand inhabitants); and only 3.5 per cent of the entire 
population lived in towns of fifty thousand. Thus Germany was a 
rural country and her industries were home industries. Her foreign 
trade was just emerging. 

Living in a poor country with very low wages and small incomes, 
the average German was unable to support his family alone. Con- 
sequently the woman was called upon to assume some of the burden, 
and so she was a contributor to (as she always had been), rather 
than a dependent upon, the family income. She worked as hard 
as her husband did in the fields, in addition to performing her 
household duties, which included spinning, weaving, candle- 
making, soap-making, sausage-making, bread-making, etc. When 
the factories came into existence and took over much of the work of 
the home, the women and girls entered their employ, for machinery 
operation required little skill or strength and could easily be per- 
formed by women and children. However, the wife was not 
regarded as a co-operator with her husband, but as his employee and 
body servant. She was his equal only in that she worked as hard 
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as he did; otherwise she was his serf. But his attitude was most 
natural, for he had been oppressed, and had been compelled to 
work hard and faithfully without the slightest consideration and 
for scarcely a living. So he was prone to regard life with hardness 
and to make exactions from those weaker than himself, over whom 
custom and law had given him power and right. He was harsh 
with his wife and gave her no privileges. He treated his beasts of 
burden with far more regard. 

Still we must not jump at conclusions and convince ourselves 
that the German woman must have been very unhappy. She was 
not. Tradition had given her but one vocation—marriage—and to 
be married was to achieve the height of her ambition in life. By 
that she measured success or failure. Had she been so unfortunate 
as to have remained unmarried she would have lived in vain. Mar- 
riage, though the very portal to subjection and hard work, was 
infinitely sweeter than celibacy with its attendant ostracism. She 
who was not married was indeed to be pitied; she was out of tune 
with life. Fortunately at this time there needed to be few husband- 
less women, for the ratio of the sexes in Prussia was: 


This state of affairs, together with the further fact that the only 
work open to women was the tending of the hearth, and yoking 
herself to a hard-working man, made marriage the essence of life. 

However, it must not be supposed that everyone believed in 
the conventional marriage system of the day. Such was not the 
case. For at the beginning of the century animated discussions 
involving the problems of love and marriage were frequent as a 
result of such works as Friedrich Schlegel’s Lucinde, and Goethe’s 
W ahlverwandschaften (‘Elective Affinities’). Goethe realized the 
ideals of free love, as is evidenced by his associations with Charlotte 
von Stein and with Christine Vulpius, with the latter of whom he 
lived eighteen years in a “‘free marriage of conscience,’ and whose 
son August, the offspring of this association, he adopted long before 
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the marriage was legitimatized. But the masses, scattered and 
hampered as they were, regarded the thousand-year-old monogamic 
marriage ties with due respect. 


2. THE INDUSTRIAL AWAKENING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


The participation of so many men in new occupations with new 
conditions, new environment, and new contacts bred dissatisfaction 
with the old, restricted privileges. New educational facilities were 
necessary to fit men for their new labors. They demanded more 
and better schools for their boys, and it was here that the foundation 
of the present efficient school system was laid. The more freedom 
they secured, the more they demanded. Freedom bred freedom. 
Soon they realized that the old political institutions were no longer 
adequate for restraining them and could be easily overthrown. 
They recognized the feasibility of uniting to secure their aims, 
though the purpose of this organization was to lend added force to 
the enhancement of their individual rights. Thus in 1848 they 
rose as a unit and rebelled against the old methods under which 
they had barely secured an existence. They demanded that 
society, and particularly the government, regard them as individuals 
and not en masse as a herd of cattle or beasts. They demanded a 
voice in the management of that administration under which they 
labored and lived. They were triumphant! 

The women, too, who were entering the industrial field in 
amazing numbers, began to get restless and impatient with their 
conditions. They had far fewer privileges than the men had. 
Stirred by the example of the men, they began to assert themselves. 
And so it is not strange that 
in the turbulent year of 1848 when the whole country was aroused in the 
general struggle for national liberty the German woman should awake 


to a sense of the inferiority of her position and to her lack of opportunity for 
higher culture and feel impelled to fight for a larger sphere of action." 


Their first scattered efforts met with no success. For centuries 
the German had regarded the care of the hearth as the only and 
ultimate goal of woman. 


* Mrs. Sidgwick, Home Life in Germany. 
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The German view has been that the individual lives for sucial good. The 
claims of the personality must therefore be subordinated to the claims of 
the community, and this devotion must begin in the smallest community, the 
family. Man and woman must live not for their own sake but for the family’s 
sake. Hence the individual wishes of the woman must be subordinated to her 
functions as a member of the family." 


While it is true that her labor had been transferred from the 
field and home to the factory, it did not imply, in her case, any 
additional or changed condition. Now, as formerly, she was not 
to be considered as an entity, but only as one subservient to the 
interests and welfare of the family. So the German women crying 
out against the unjust conditions (for they did the same work as 
the men at a lower wage, and enjoyed none of the privileges of 
political right and education which the men had) may as well have 
been in the wilderness for aught it availed them. Singly, their 
objections lacked force and weight in the face of traditional oppo- 
sition and were unrewarded. 

New ideas and initiative come from towns where interaction is 
greatest, and so it is not strange that at this time Miss Sieveking 
hoped to raise the position of the women of Hamburg through 
education. She started a school where fourteen to twenty scholars 
from the most influential families were instructed by her gratui- 
tously. She wanted to implant her own ardent religious convictions 
and her ideas of woman’s duties in the minds of her pupils. With 
a woman’s instinct, her heart went out to the poor and needy and 
weak. She called upon the first ladies of Hamburg to help her in 
her welfare work, and they responded nobly by sending their 
daughters to her for instruction. Many of these young ladies 
later led movements for spreading “purer and more practical 
piety.” One, a lady of rank, became the overseer of the Hospital 
for Women in Berlin; another was court-chaplain, and many 
others carried on the work of reform. 

Probably one of the first effectively organized societies was 
one which Miss Sieveking organized of ladies in Hamburg. Its 
object was thoroughly to investigate the conditions. The city was 
divided into districts. Each lady was assigned a district over 


* Hugo Munsterberg, Social Studies, chapter on “‘The German Woman.” 
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which she went every few days, making note of those needing relief 
or work, talking with those in sorrow, and carefully inquiring as 
to those who had no religious instruction. The reports thus 
made were read at each general meeting and measures there 
adopted for relief—their great principle being to give people work, 
not alms. 

The work of this society was entirely voluntary, the volunteers 
for the social work being people of the better classes. Miss 
Sieveking had owned some property which she used for promoting 
the objects of the society; many of the members were in the habit 
of contributing; and wealthy citizens of Hamburg often left a 
bequest to the society. Its work increased as town life became 
more and more complex. 

With economic changes also came rapid increase in the popula- 
tion of towns. There was also an increase of communication, due to 
the establishment of post, telegraph, and railway, which were all 
now safely launched. From 1853 to 1857 almost $100,000,000 was 
spent on railways. The Prussian Census of 1867, which is fairly 
indicative of Germany as a whole, shows the following distribution 


of laborers: 


Females 


Agriculture 5 5,915,000 
Manufactures 3995, 2,473,000 
Commerce y 400,000 
: 3,029,000 


More than half the working population was now engaged in 
industry, whereas the Prussian Census of 1843 shows that farming 
was the main work; the rural population at that time was 
11,208,000 and the urban only 4,263,000 (and many of the urban 
population were engaged in agriculture in part). In 1867 more 
than 7,096,000 women were employed outside of the home. But 
the most significant fact of all is that there were now 18,095,000 
women to 17,785,000 men. It is this more than anything else 
which forms the turning-point in the history of the German 
woman. 


| Males | 
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3- THE TRANSITION 


There was no longer an opportunity for every woman to be 
married under a monogamic régime when there were almost a million 
more women than men. That was the situation in which the 
Germans found themselves in 1865. 

The women of the working classes, receiving training which 
awakened in them only modest demands, could readily satisfy 
these through almost any kind of labor, and naturally found work 
readily. But the tradition which confined woman’s sphere to the 
K’s—Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche—restrained the better and middle- 
class women from seeking service in exchange for wages. Yet 
many of the things formerly done in the home were now performed 
in the factory. Moreover, these girls were not fitted to do any 
work requiring either training or skill. So the movement for 
woman’s right to education and work originated first of all in the 
middie classes, as it did in almost every country. It was a real 
blessing for the cause that its first leader, Frau Lise Otto, who by the 
way was one of the unsuccessful women agitators in 1848, was a 
large-minded woman who had shared in all the available intellectual 
privileges of her time. With other like-minded women, Auguste 
Schmidt, Lina Morgenstern, and Henriette Goldschmidt, in 186s, 
on the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, she founded the “Allge- 
meine Deutsche Frauenbund,” or the ‘General Association of 
Women.” It is singular to note that two years previous to this 
LaSalle had founded in Leipzig the first German workmen’s associa- 
tion. The women demanded: (1) an education equal in worth to 
that of the men; (2) the right to work; (3) free choice of pro- 
fessions. The majority of women heralded the organization as a 
godsend, but not a few, together with the greater number of men, 
looked upon it with either cynicism or utter contempt. This 
attitude toward the association, which was reasonably modest in its 
claims, of course materially hindered its progress and kindly 
reception. But in the face of derision it gradually shook off 
prejudice and advanced. 

The Leipziger Association of Women was the first to demand 
the same education for girls that boys had, particularly in prepara- 
tion for the university. They did not confine themselves wholly 
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to propaganda work, but sought a practical solution of the problem 
by educating the working women. Auguste Schmidt, Henriette 
Goldschmidt, Maria Loeper-Houselle, Helene Lange, Maria Lisch- 
newska, and Mrs. Kettler were among the leaders of the move- 
ment. They established kindergartens, offered courses in liberal 
professions for adult women, and sought to give courses to meet the 
educational requirements for principals of high schools and for 
women in Gymnasien and Realgymnasien. As early as 1867 Frau 
Henriette Schmidt petitioned the government to permit women to 
enter the universities, but time after time the request was refused, 
though each time with less force. Even the founding of prepara- 
tory schools met everywhere with the most violent opposition, 
which was gradually overcome. 

It was in 1865 also, shortly after the organization of the General 
Association of Women, that Adolph Lette and his wife undertook 
the initiative in Berlin and founded Lette House, a school for 
industrial training for girls. Their example spread gradually, 
and then like wildfire, so that today there are many schools of this 
nature for girls throughout the larger towns of Germany. The 
municipalities were more likely to regard industrial training with 
favor than they were to look kindly upon liberal education for girls. 

Just when these organizations were struggling for a foothold 
during their most difficult years, when new fields of labor were 
needed for middle-class women, two things occurred which gave 
added vigor to their movement: the Franco-Prussian War in 1870 
and the introduction of civil registration as the necessary marriage 
ceremony in 1875. 

The unification of the German states into the German Empire 
sent industry, commerce, and foreign trade booming more than it 
had ever done before. Intercourse between sections of the same 
town or different parts of the country was comparatively easy. 
The post, telegraph, telephone, and railway were eagerly carrying 
on the work of transmitting thought. This can perhaps be best 
emphasized by the statistics given in Table I. 

In 1872 the 7,518 post-offices and 4,033 telegraph offices 
employed 55,514 people. In 1890 the 24,970 post-offices and 
17,452 telegraph offices employed 128,687 people. And in 1905 
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the 39,082 post-offices and 32,312 telegraph offices employed 
278,061 people. This gave employment to many of the middle- 
class women and increased their contacts. It made women 
think! They had to, for they were in new situations which their 
traditional attitudes no longer could or would fit. The war had 


TABLE I 


Post-OFFICE 


NoumBer or LETTERS 


Millions | Per Inhabitant 


RAILROADS 


,239.1 kilometers 


TELEGRAPH 


INCOMING TELEGRAMS 


TELEGRAPH 
Orrices 


Millions | Per Inhabitant 


reduced the percentage of marriageable men in the population. 
More women consequently were compelled to earn their own living. 
They had to adjust themselves to their new environment and to the 
hundreds of new incoming suggestions presented through the new 
communications and interactions. 

Another reason for fewer marriages was the law of February 6, 
1875, restricting marriage because of fear of the Malthus theory 
that the population tends to increase in geometrical progression 
and food in arithmetical progression. The law decreed that: 


n 
e 
r 
| 
YEAR 
339 85 
771 160 
1888. . 956 200 
3,855 
41,538.2 
50,578.2 
| 
4,033 9.7 0.24 
17,452 22.2 .45 
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“Marriage is to be concluded in the presence of two witnesses 
by the betrothed persons severally declaring their agreement, when 
asked by the proper officer whether they announce their intention 
of uniting in marriage with one another, and by his thereupon pro- 
claiming that they are legally married.”” It made candidates for 
marriage appear before official boards and prove that they had 
fortunes which could dower daughters and set up sons for life. 
Soldiers and government officials were not allowed to contract 
unions without special authorization. With a larger proportion of 
women than men, and with these objections to a large percentage 
of men, it meant enforced celibacy for many women, and what 
was worse, a huge stride in the direction of increased prostitution. 
It meant more than anything else that women had to provide for 
themselves. 

So when in Weimar, on March 30, 1880, a call was made for the 
formation of a society (called the Woman’s Reform Movement) 
to enlarge the circle of vocations possible to women, many re- 
sponded. ‘They wanted: (1) the creation of institutions of learning 
in which women could gain the instruction demanded for skilled 
vocations; (2) the official consent to practice, when necessary, 
when sufficiently prepared for these professions. From town to 
town the gospel was spread and one by one similar organizations 
sprang up throughout the country. 

In 1888 Frau Cauer established a magazine called Frauenwohl 
(“Woman’s Welfare’). In this manner the younger and more 
radical women interested themselves in the educational field. 
The radicals now entered the sociological and political field. The 
women making radical demands allied themselves with Frau Cauer; 
they befriended and co-operated with her. 

It was Frau Cauer who organized trade unions for women not 
exclusively of the middle class. In 1889, with Mr. Julius Meyer 
and Mr. Silberstein, she organized the Commercial and Industrial 
Benevolent Society for Women Employees. The society now has 
twenty-four thousand members. 

One observer of the times says: 


Writing women came up like mushrooms under an autumnal rain; then 
sprouted a certain number of women doctors, and after them followed a cloud 
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of teachers and telephone workers, They all claimed the right to study, to 
practice law, to hold local and government offices; above all—to vote. The 
single right about which they said nothing was the right to love. Woman 
became a neuter being, capable of thinking and producing; incapable by the 
same token of fulfilling her true mission. 

. . . - Her orderliness, feminine honesty, and devotion—and probably 
more her modest demands of compensation—made the state as well as 
private employers favorably disposed to employ women in increasingly greater 
numbers in the different branches of commerce, in the post-office, railroads, 
telegraph, telephone, as also in banks, counting-houses, agencies, or stores, and 
also as secretaries and stenographers.* 

In 1889 the women were first employed as telephone operators, 
and six years later, in 1895, there were 2,400. In this year also 
the first woman was used as an employee in the civil service; while 
in 1895 there were 273, in 1901 there were 2,409, and in 1907 the 
number was increased to 6,432 women. In 1890 the telegraph and 
post followed this example and at the end of 1901 there were 498, 
and in 1907 there were 20,638 postal and 7,628 telegraph female 
workers. 

Meanwhile the various women’s organizations with their 
diversified interests were taking immense strides. The General 
Association of Women which had been first organized in Leipzig 
had found many sympathizers. When Germany became an 
empire in 1870 the German General Association moved its head- 
quarters to Berlin, where the propaganda work was carried on in a 
most thorough and businesslike manner. In 1894, receiving their 
stimulation and example from the International Congress of 
Women in Chicago in 1893, the various organizations were brought 
together and united. They called themselves the “Bund Deutscher 
Vereine,”’ or the ‘‘League of German Women’s Association.” It 
was shortly after this that they joined the International Congress 
of Women and they have been active members ever since. 

In 1896 the International Congress of Women met at Berlin and 
it marked an epoch in the German woman’s movement. At this 
time the press, which had hitherto either made repulsive creatures 
of these agitators or else ignored their aims and claims, took up 
their cause. Together with the so-called radical women under the 


* Ellen Key, The Woman Movement. 
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leadership of Frau Minna Cauer, Dr. Anita Augsburg, Maria 
Lischnewska, Lida Gustava Heymann, they presented the cause 
to the public. Thus they became a factor with which public 
opinion and legislators had to reckon. 


The progress which has been made in this respect during the last five 
years [1894-95] in Germany has surpassed our boldest expectations. We say 
today, quietly, and as a matter of course, what a short time ago we scarcely 
ventured to think. What, however, has most value for us is that the Bund 
has cultivated not only the understanding of the modern woman’s duties and 
tasks, and aroused in us a social conscience, and promoted amongst us the 
recognition of solidarity, but it has also taught us to extend our aims con- 
tinually, and, on the ground of our new duties, to demand new rights for our 
sex.* 

The work of the Bund has been divided up among seven com- 
mittees, or: (1) Labor Legislation; (2) Legal Questions; (3) Equal 
Moral Standards; (4) Temperance; (5) Education; (6) Opening 
up Industrial Employment for Women; (7) Protection of Children. 

The movement is singularly well organized, for there is scarcely 
a small town which has not been visited by Jecturers, who generally 
succeed in forming local groups, all branches of the larger federation. 
In 1904 they had 190 associations, and in 1909 about 750. The 
more energetically the women advanced and fought, however, the 
more obvious became their division into distinct groups. This is 
proof that the woman question is not the same for all classes of 
women, and that it requires a different solution for each. 

The Socialist women have joined and are a part of the Social 
Democratic party. They oppose class differences and in 1895 
Lily Braun and Clara Zetkin, both Social Democrat leaders, 
declared they would never co-operate with the middle-class women. 
They regard class hatred as their chief means of agitation and are 
fighting capitalism. They regard the question as purely economic. 
They believe in free marriage or free love, woman being economi- 
cally and socially independent, and politically equal with man. The 
training of children will become a duty of society, which will take 
charge of infants as soon as they can leave their parents. The 
sexes will be brought up together. 


* Marie Stritt. 
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They are attempting to organize working-women into trade 
unions and are agitating for the prctection of the working-woman. 
They have organized the Home Workers’ Association in Berlin 
and are editing a magazine for the working-women. In 1907 they 
had 140,000 working-women and female domestic servants in the 
trade unions. The Social Democrat program includes: (1) one 
vote for every man and woman; (2) equality of man and woman 
before the law. They object to “militarism, the exceptional 
position of the official classes, prerogatives of privileged classes, 
and widespread immorality which has undermined and debased 
the position of woman in Germany." Nothing can better illus- 
trate this latter point than reference to daily papers. For instance, 
in a number of the Lokalanzeiger the following questionable adver- 
tisements appeared: 


74 marriage ads (some doubtful). 

40 ads of lady masseuses (all doubtful). 

9 demands for small loans, usually of $25.00, by “‘modest widows”’ and 
other single ladies (all doubtful). 

5 widows’ “balls,” “gentlemen invited, admission free.’ 

30 apartments and rooms “without restrictions” by the day (all doubtful). 

47 maternity homes, “discretion assured’’; no report home (all doubtful). 

16 babies to be adopted. 

16 specialties for contagious venereal diseases. 


These justify the attitude of the Social Democrat toward the 
moral situation. That the Social Democrats are steadily gaining 
is evidenced in Table II. The sevenfold increase shown has been 
evident in many changes. 


TABLE II 


| 
| | Percentage of 


Total Votes | Socia 
Democrats | Democrats 


312,000 
550,000 
763,100 
1,427,300 
1,786,700 
2,107,076 
3,010,771 | 
3,259,000 | 11,262,800 


* Charles G. Dawson, Socialism in Germany. 
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The Radicals have the most systematic method of propaganda. 
They want political equality and demand complete woman suffrage. 
It cannot be said that the average German woman is as eager to 
vote as her English or American cousins. This may be due in part 
to the fact that the individual German is not as thoroughly aroused 
over political rights as are the men of other countries; consequently 
neither are the women. They have achieved some success in the 
matter of political rights, however, for now women are allowed 
to meet for political discussion, whereas they were formerly for- 
bidden this right. Also in many parts of Germany women owning 
land are allowed to vote by proxy. They are led by Frau Cauer, 
Dr. Augsburg, Miss Heymann, and Dr. Schirmacher, and belong 
to the International Woman Suffrage Association, as well as to the 
Bund. Frau Minna Cauer publishes the official paper of the club, 
called Die Frauenbewegung. 

The Moderates limit their field to the reform of education and 
to social questions, hoping gradually to educate people and to 
secure legislation and attitudes that will enhance the welfare of 
both woman and society. They have been very successful, for 
there are schools in great numbers now and social reform is on the 
tongue of the masses. Fraulein Helene Lange is one cf the fore- 
most workers in this field and publishes Die Frau and Mutterschuts. 

Then there is a denominational schism. In 1899 the German 
Evangelical Woman’s League, with Paula Muller, of Hamburg, 
as president, came into existence. Many of the women felt that 
they could not belong to a movement so free from religious belief, 
so they formed a church league. In 1908 they became convinced 
that many of their sympathies were shared by the Bund Deutscher 
Vereine and so joined the latter in that year. 

There is also a Catholic Woman’s League, patterned after 
the German Evangelical League, but it does not belong to the 
Bund and seems to be nominal merely—at least as having in com- 
mon the aims of the Bund, i.e., greater freedom and emancipation 
of women. No doubt the attitude of the Catholic church regarding 
the place of women accounts for their inactivity. 

All these various groups, whether striving for economic, political, 
or social emancipation, belong to the Bund and are working 
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strenuously for their cause. Realizing the power of organization, 
they are united in that they want greater freedom for women; 
they are divided and separate in that each group seeks the freedom 
in a different field. 

While none of them have realized all their ambitions, still they 
have certainly made progress. Schools for industrial guidance for 
girls and women have been established; schools of training for 
liberal professions have been formed; schools of salesmanship, 
commerce, business, etc., have been founded. In 1907 there were 
1,371 high schools for girls, and they had an attendance of 184,000; 
there were 5,000 men and 9,500 women teachers. Thus not only 
has the preparatory school been introduced, but women teachers 
are instructors in the higher grades, a condition heretofore almost 
unknown. 

Baden was the first to permit women to study for credit at the 
University of Heidelberg in 1901. In 1906 Prussia followed, and 
since then all the universities have women students. That the 
women have already availed themselves of this privilege is seen in 
the fact that in the summer session of 1910 (which was a normal 
year) there were 2,552 matriculants—about 5 per cent of the total 
number of students enrolled. 


TABLE III 


Occupations Married Single Widowed 


Industry 250,066 943,805 221,634 1,416,105 
Commerce 129,176 298,301 126,466 544,033 
28,505 106,768 | 83,004 218,367 
11,214 1,079,609 339,308 1,130,131 
22,643 | 134,351 | 18,190 175,184 


| 

Agriculture 615,301 1,377,787 | 486,329 2,479,417 
| 


1,057,595 | 3,940,711 | 974,931 | 5,973,237 


That women have distributed themselves in many fields of 
labor is noted in the 1907 Census, as shown by Table III. The 
Industrial Census of 1905 shows the distribution of woman 
laborers given in Table IV. That there has been an increasing 
proportion of females engaged in occupations is shown in the 


| 
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TABLE IV 


Occupations Male 


Mining and quarrying...... 13,220 
Agriculture, gardening, etc | 431,600 
Silviculture, hunting, fishing.............| 19,220 
Food products... . . 42,020 
Clothing, etc....... 38,070 
60,330 
Commercial. . 69,860 
Hotels, restaurants, etc 32,220 
Transport 75,050 
Public administrati 21,090 
Building, furnishing, etc | 191,780 
Metals, bookbindi 

Others 


following comparison on a percentage basis. (This is exclusive 
of those in domestic service and living in the household of their 
employers. These percentages were 5.6 per cent, 5.0 per cent, 
and 4.0 per cent, and are included in percentages of dependents.) 


1882 


| Per cent | Percent Per cent 
Occupied 18. 20.0 26.4 
Dependent... . | 75.8 67.9 
Independent . .| 4.2 5.6 


That the demands for a higher salary and wage among the 
women doing the same work as men has not been granted is deplor- 
able. It is a sad fact that women are receiving from 50 per cent 
to 60 per cent lower wages than men in the same industry, as Table 
V, which gives the weekly wage, shows. 

Women teachers are now not only allowed to pursue the same 
courses as men, but they can also take the same examinations for 
the same positions. However, as is the case with women in all 
professions and vocations, they do not receive the same wage as 
men. Table VI shows this. 

The women teachers are attempting to remedy this lower wage 
question. They are very well organized, there being 38,000 
in the Society for the Welfare of Women Teachers, and 23,000 
in the General Women Teachers’ Society. In spite of their efforts 


250 
Total 

260 | 13,480 3 

| 331,910 | 763,510 

320 | 19,540 
22,680 | 64,700 i 

| 72,100 | 110,710 

| 120,690 | 180,020 

| 46,290 | 116,150 

69,539 | 101,750 

10,850 | 86,800 

12,290 | 33,380 

5,040 197,420 

4,750 | 18,690 

3,320 24,210 

1895 1907 
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to solve the wage question the government remains obdurate, 
though they have been allowed equality in preparatory work, in 
university work, and in securing positions for which they have 
fitted themselves. 

TABLE V 


FEMALE 


OccuPATIONS _ 
Piece-Work | Timne-Work 


$2 


3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2. 
3 
2. 
2 
2. 
2 
2 
2. 


Joiner $2. 
Music instrument makers 

Clock case makers 
Sewing machine makers.. 

Photographic apparatus makers 

Parquetry makers 

Harmonic makers 

Woodenware factories 

Wagon and carriage factories 

Sawmills, etc 


> 


NFR DD 
> 


ns 


The first woman doctor who hung out her shingle was requested 
by her hotel-keeper to leave because he considered her profession 
“‘improper” for a woman, and detrimental to his business. Today 


TABLE VI 


1900 
Occupations 
Maximum ini | Maximum 


Assistant teacher, female. . . . 1,000 4 | M. 1,400 
Assistant teacher, male | M. 1,400 
Teacher, female | ‘ . 2,600 M. 1, M. 3,000 
Teacher, male M. - 4,400 5 | M. 4,600 


there are more than seventy doctors practicing, and many are 
in the employ of the government and municipalities, in hospitals, 
schools, etc. Their practice is by far larger than they can care for. 


27 $6.21 
29 6.55 
14 4.68 
29 85 
08 80 
oI 84 
17 | 52 
95 
.50 
oI 
.25 
Wooden shoe makers..................-.| 2 | 14 
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An increase is also manifest in the free vocations, as shown 
below: 


Occupations 


Geistliche 

Journalism 

Architecture 


Hundreds of girls and women of the better classes have become 
saleswomen, buyers, kindergartners, librarians, school-teachers, 
milliners, dressmakers, chemists, social workers, doctors, lawyers, 
relief workers, matrons, factory inspectors, police assistants, 
dwelling inspectors, nuns, deaconesses, nursing sisters, gymnastic 
teachers, dentists, apothecaries, telegraphers, telephone operators, 
and so forth. They have fitted themselves for these positions 
through the efforts of the Bund. There are schools offering 
courses in salesmanship, commerce, social service, hygiene, domestic 
science, sewing, medicine, pedagogy, law, and almost every con- 
ceivable subject. And they have progressed in the face of colossal 
prejudice and opposition, not by violent means, but by making 
themselves efficient workers, and by means of that superb organiza- 
tion so characteristic of German methods and life. 

In unison the German women echoed the battle cry of Olive 
Schreiner, so well illustrated in Woman and Labor: 


Give us labor, give us labor, and the training which fits for labor, 
We demand this, not for ourselves alone, but for the race! 


Il. THE NEW MORALITY MOVEMENT 
I. MUTTERSCHUTZ: ITS AIMS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Germany of today is not the Germany of even twenty 
years ago. The immense industrial development of the whole 
country touched every problem of German life. Having realized 
to a fair degree economic independence, many of these earlier 
educators took up a new angle of the question and turned their 
attention to the problem of the woman as a woman. A new 
movement might be said to have arisen, a sociological one, save 
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that its roots are firmly imbedded in the previous struggle for 
economic independence, and that we find the same leaders in the 
earlier movement have been led into fresh and adjoining fields. 
Havelock Ellis in his article on ‘‘ Awakening of Women in Ger- 
many” probably best describes and explains this new departure 
when he says, in part: 

If we attempt to define in a single sentence the specific object of this 
agitation, we may best describe it as based on the demands of woman the 
mother, and as directed to the end of securing for her the right to control and 
regulate the personal and social relations which spring from her nature as 
mother or possible mother. Therein we see at once both the intimately 
emotional and practical nature of this new claim and its decisive likeness to 
the earlier woman movement. That was definitely a demand for emancipation; 
political enfranchisement was its goal; its perpetual assertion was that woman 
must be allowed to do everything that men do. But the new Teutonic woman’s 
movement, so far from making as its ideal the imitation of men, bases itself on 
that which most essentially marks the woman as unlike the man. 

The basis of the movement is really Mutterschutz—the protection of the 
mother—borne by a journal for the reform of sexual morals edited by Dr. 
Helene Sticker of Berlin. All questions that radiate outwards from the 
maternal function are here discussed; the ethics of love, prostitution, ancient 
and modern; the position of the illegitimate mother and illegitimate children; 
sexual hygiene; sexual instruction of the young; etc. It must not be sup- 
posed that these matters are dealt with from the standpoint of a vigilance 
society for combating vice. The demand throughout is for the regulation of 
life; for reform, but for reform quite as much in the direction of expansion as 
of restraint 

Mutterschutz is the organ of the association for the protection of mothers, 
more especially unmarried mothers, called the ‘‘ Bund fiir Mutterschutz.” Its 
aim is to rehabilitate the unmarried mother, to secure for her the conditions 
of economic independence, and ultimately to effect a change in the legal 
status of illegitimate mothers and children alike. The Bund is directed by a 
committee in which social, medical, and legal interests are alike represented, 
and already possesses branches in Munich and Hamburg, in addition to its 
quarters in Berlin. 


Since the seventies (and not infrequently before that time) 
many writers, forerunners of their times, have written on the need 
of marriage and sexual reform, and on prostitution and illegitimacy. 
But probably the first step toward practical social reform was in 
1903, when twenty-six bureaus of free legal consultation, directed 
and managed by women, especially in Berlin, Bonn, Bremen, Breslau, 
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Dantzig, Dessau, Dresden, Frankfurt-am-Main, Freiberg, Gorlitz, 
Halle, Hamburg, Hanover, Heidelberg, Kiel, Kénigsberg, Leipzig, 
Magdeburg, Mainz, Mannheim, Munich, Stuttgart, and Weisbaden, 
were established. These cities have a minimum of fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It was due to a conference called by Frau Emilie 
Kempin, Doctor of Laws, that the first bureau was established 
in Dresden in 1894 under the presidency of Frau Marie Stritt. The 
leaders of the General Association of Women at Leipzig recog- 
nized how completely ignorant the masses were of judicial affairs, 
and how prejudicial this was to their cause. The association 
appealed to Frau Kempin, at that time the only woman Doctor of 
Laws in Germany. She was asked to conduct a series of confer- 
ences on the legal condition of women and to publish a popular 
manual upon the same subject. These conferences resulted in the 
establishment of bureaus for free consultation for women. Offices 
were rented, publicity obtained through the press, advertisements 
were placed in stations, tramways, hospitals, and bureaus of public 
societies, all inviting women who needed legal aid to come to these 
bureaus. Women advisers generally question clients intelligently 
and advise clearly. In 1901 there were 5,046 cases examined by 
them. And the majority were settled outside of court! It was 
evident that married women used these bureaus more than the 
unmarried or widowed—and the greatest number of clients were 
found among the working-women, domestics, and servants. These 
twenty-six bureaus have been federated, and the central branch or 
headquarters is in Berlin. Frau Marie Raschke, Doctor of Laws, 
directs the central branch and answers the various questions 
which arise in the branches. She also collects statistics and pub- 
lishes the Popular Legal Review, which is sent to the clients. 

This league has sought to protect the legal interests of women. 
Men and women became interested in its work, and in trying to 
solve its problems they came face to face with the deteriorating 
effect on society and on women that the present system of marriage 
is producing. The number of women of loose morals in Berlin 
alone has been estimated at 150,000. Prostitution is protected, and 
actually encouraged by legislation, for places of ill fame are regis- 
tered, licensed, and controlled by the government. 
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Illegitimate births number 180,000, over one-tenth of the 
total number of births. It is just such an instance as the following 
that added more converts to this new movement for sexual reform: 


A poor hunchback girl was drugged and seduced by a policeman. She was 
a pretty little thing, but alone in the world—an orphan—and worked in a 
laundry. When she knew that she would become a mother, she begged the 
policeman to marry her, but he brutally answered, “‘What! Marry a hunch- 
back?” The girl was driven from the laundry because of her condition. 
The child was born and she was destitute. In the midst of her dire distress 
she was brought up before the bench of magistrates and charged with neglecting 
her illegitimate child. No one troubled about the cause of neglect, no one 
asked for the name of the father of the child, who was solely responsible for its 
birth, no one believed her, and she was sent to six weeks’ imprisonment. 
Afterwards it was found out that the very policeman who had brought about 
the poor girl’s ruin was the instigator of her being tried and condemned for the 
neglect of her child. This he did because she followed him about, and worried 
him to take his share of the responsibility. No redress could be done—a 
policeman is an official and his word was taken before a penniless, hunchbacked, 
unmarried mother.' 


Thus the latest phase in the woman movement is in the direc- 
tion of motherhood protection. At the head of this movement 


stand men and women of all scientific and political opinions; well- 
known lawyers, such as Professor von Liszt; well-known authorities 
on sex science, such as Dr. Forel, Dr. Havelock Ellis, Dr. Albert 
Moll, and Dr. Iwan Bloch; the Socialist, Lily Braun, and Maria 
Lischnewska. In 1905 they organized the Bund fiir Mutterschutz 
(“Motherhood Protective Association”’), with the aim of protecting 
mothers, be they married or unmarried. Children are allowed to 
go to ruin at present simply because a rigorous moral view bans 
unmarried mothers. The mortality of illegitimate children during 
the first year of life is 28.5 per cent, as compared with 16.7 for 
mortality of all children born. To meet these conditions the Bund 
was formed and has a threefold aim: (1) to protect unmarried 
mothers and their children from economic and moral dangers; 
(2) to counteract the dominant condemnation of such mothers; 
(3) to bring about reform of the existing views on sexual morality. 
The Bund began to form local groups, first in Munich, March 28, 
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1905, then in Berlin, 1905, in Hamburg a little later; and now most 
of the large towns have chapters. 

Créches, foundling homes, and other homes were established. 
They were influential in securing legislation for women in factories 
so that the latter receive maternity benefit for six weeks during 
childbirth (two weeks before and four weeks after childbirth), 
but they are still agitating for a general insurance of motherhood. 
The cost of this should be defrayed by contributions from both 
sexes, as well as supplemented by public money. Not only should 
every woman be provided with medical assistance and skilled care 
during childbirth, but she should receive full wages during twelve 
weeks, free medical attendance, and an allowance for six months 
after childbirth. The cost of this unique plan has been estimated 
at about seventy million dollars, but the state would be asked to 
pay only between five and ten million dollars, the rest to be paid 
out of premiums which would amount to about 2 per cent per 
annum on the wages of the workers concerned. 

The Bund is doing splendid work in organizing homes for 
expectant mothers. It publishes a monthly magazine. Dr. Helene 
Stécker, who was its first president and who was professor at the 
Lessing Hochschule, Berlin, is the editor. She is a woman of 
unusual initiative and education; and having chosen the social 
field for her work, is giving her attention to the protection of 
motherhood. It was due to her efforts that the motto “ We are not 
here to judge”’ was placed over the entrance to the headquarters 
in Berlin. 

The practical side of the Motherhood Protective Association is 
indeed uplifting. Its members are softening the economic hard- 
ships of mothers, and they are making public opinion more lenient 
toward unmarried mothers. But what they hope to achieve is 
equally wonderful. They are convinced that the present system 
of marriage has outlived its time; that the present morality, 
though conventional and based upon thousands of years of 
tradition, is ill-fitted to the present-day conditions. So they 
seek to construct a new morality to meet these social problems, 
while they are administering relief to the sufferers under the 
present code. 
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2. ELLEN KEY: HER PHILOSOPHY AND IDEALS 
One of the leading exponents of the new morality movement is 
Ellen Key, a Swedish woman by birth, but who receives a more 
royal welcome in Germany than anywhere else. In fact her books, 
Liebe und Ehe (‘‘Love and Marriage’’), and Liebe und Ethik (‘‘ Love 
and Ethics’’) have been the basis upon which the Germans 
attempted to construct their new sexual morality. It is the ideal 
for which many of them are striving. It is now their ultimate goal! 
She considers the present legal marriage system as not only 
debasing, but positively immoral, because, (1) it fosters prostitution; 
(2) it demands from the woman sexual continence and intactness 
until the time of marriage, but not from the man; (3) it makes 
woman economically dependent on man, and crushes her indi- 
viduality; (4) it makes binding unhappy unions; (5) it permits 
parentage without love; (6) it permits irresponsible parentage; 
(7) it encourages parentage on the part of immature or degenerate 
human beings; (8) it sanctions voluntary unfertility on the part 
of the married pair who are competent to reproduce their kind; 
(g) it drives unmarried mothers to death, prostitution, or infanti- 
cide; (10) it places the responsibility for illegitimacy upon the 
mother alone; (11) it no longer does what it pretends to do. 
That marriage is no longer adequate is apparent in the fact 
that fewer people marry; that people are older when they do 
marry; that divorce has increased; that prostitution is alarming; 
and that illegitimacy is greater than it has ever been in Germany. 
In Berlin alone there is 17 per cent of illegitimacy; and in the 
same city more than 4o per cent of all legitimate first-born are 
conceived before marriage. In the rural provinces (where the 
proportion of illegitimate children is lower) the percentage of 
marriages following antenuptial conceptions is much higher than in 
Berlin. But we must take into account the fact that previous to 
the civil registration law in 1875, before referred to, the betrothal 
carried with it the privileges of marriage and the marriage was 
merely a final sanction. Although the new law viewed only 
marriage itself as binding and the betrothal as a mere pledge, still 
the custom of centuries was not to be lightly cast aside for this 
new-fangled law. At all odds illegitimacy is a serious problem. 
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Among the lower classes who “follow the dictates of their 
own hearts,” the dangerous 
utilization of prostitution is far more limited than among the higher classes, 
with which Blaschko’s statistical data regarding the far greater diffusion of 
venereal diseases among the higher classes of society are in substantial agree- 


Conventional marriage despises and brands with infamy every sexual 
relationship of two adult independent persons based upon free love, and sanc- 
tions quite openly casual transitory extra-conjugal sexual intercourse, devoid 
of all personal relationships, not only with prostitutes, but also with respectable 
women. The same coercive marriage morality demands sexual continence 
and intactness until the time of marriage." 


Ellen Key maintains that the ideal form of marriage is the 
perfectly free union between man and woman. But this ideal 
can in the meanwhile only be attained through transitory forms. 
The real character of love can be proved only by the lovers actually 
living together for a considerable time; and so only thus is it 
possible to demonstrate that their union will have an elevating 
influence on themselves and their generation. They must prove 
for themselves that they are morally justified in living together. 

Although this new ferm of marriage is to give complete freedom 
to a couple, there must be no bigamy, sexual relationship, etc. 
Ellen Key would require these conditions for marriage: (1) both 
people of full age; (2) neither one should be more than twenty- 
five years older than the other; (3) they should not be closely 
related or connected with each other; (4) neither one should 
simultaneously enter upon another marriage; (5) the proposed 
marriage should be forbidden when either one suffers from disease 
that is transmissible to children. Above all, she insists upon self- 
control and sexual continence for both until at least twenty years 
old. 

She would have the marriage without any special ceremony. 
The contracting parties appear before the marriage assessors of the 
commune and four witnesses. They sign their names on the 
register. The husband and wife retain all their personal rights that 
they enjoyed before marriage, particularly over their own persons, 
names, property, work, wages, etc. There is need of laws to some 
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extent limiting individual freedom; but these laws must admit of 
an advance toward perfection in respect of the freer gratification of 


individual needs. 

She believes in monogamy and argues in behalf of her theory 
that “the civilized development of personal love removes all 
danger of the growth of polygamy. Free love is not the abolition of 
marriage nor the equivalent of extra-conjugal sexual intercourse.” 

She believes that under these conditions not only individual 
happiness will be enhanced but also the welfare of the race. Parents 
will be bringing into the world children of love—and they will be 
physically and psychically healthier than the present generation! 
The atmosphere of the home will be more wholesome, more attrac- 
tive, and more conducive to higher ideals. 

Every woman who anticipates or would enjoy motherhood must 
perform a year of “feminine military service,” i.e., she must take 
a year’s course of instruction in the care of children, in the general 
care of health, and in sick nursing, as well as the performance of 
duties such as are performed in the home. The state should sup- 
port the mother during the first year after the birth of the child, 
and should see that the child is supported by both parents and that 
it inherits from both. Though the child is one of love, it belongs 
to society, and the latter must see that its claims and rights are 
observed. 

There should be a more liberal law of divorce. She would 
establish a Council of Divorce composed of four men or women. 
They ought to try to reconcile the estranged couple. But if their 
efforts are unsuccessful, they should send the matter to the marriage 
assessor of the commune, after six months. If there are no children 
and the husband and wife have lived apart for one year since they 
started suit, the divorce may be granted. But when there are 
children the situation is more delicate and needs special attention. 
A “special jury for the care of children” is required. If either 
parent is irresponsible, a guardian should be appointed—a man 
to represent the father, a woman to represent the mother—who, 
with the other parent, will look after the education of the children. 
If both parents are unfitted, the education of the children is left in 
the care of two guardians. On the other hand, if both are capable, 
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the children remain with the mother until fifteen years of age, after 
which they have the right to choose the parent with whom they 
wish to live. 

But in this new philosophy the woman with the mother instinct 
who does not, for various reasons, wish to be united in marriage and 
yet who craves the exercise of her natural right is not to be denied 
that privilege. The exercise of the right of motherhood is not 
inherent in marriage, for many married women do not want chil- 
dren, and yet society approves their action. Then why should 
this right be considered the inalienable right of only the married 
woman? It should not be so decreed. Every woman, by virtue 
of the fact that she is a woman, has the right of motherhood. 

However, the right of motherhood should not be indiscrimi- 
nately nor unreservedly encouraged. No woman has a right to be- 
come a mother without love, be she married or unmarried. And 
further, an unmarried woman who desires motherhood must fully 
weigh all its possible consequences, not only to herself, but to her 
child. In the words of Ellen Key, she must be a woman of unusual 
endowment and “not only be pure as snow, pure as fire, but also must 
be possessed of the full conviction that with the child of her love she 
will produce a radiance in her own life and will endow humanity 
with new wealth.’”’ In short, the woman who desires motherhood 
must not do so from purely selfish motives, but must make society 
all the happier for the exercise of this right. Whenever her welfare 
and that of society clash, society should be considered first. To 
her child she owes even a greater responsibility. She must be able 
to provide for it; to love it; to educate it; to present life in fullest 
measure to it. She must make up to it for the loss of its father’s 
influence. 

“Thus for the majority the ideal must always remain that of 
the ancient proverb, that man is only half a human being, woman 
only half; and only the father and the mother with their child 


become a whole one.’ 
CONCLUSION: THE OUTLOOK 
The nineteenth century was dumbfounded when its women 
demanded equality—-when they merely asked for the privilege of 
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being considered as human beings, as co-workers in solving the 
economic problems of the day. Yet in the face of prejudice they 
created new conditions and by sheer steadfastness and singleness 


of purpose were triumphant. The twentieth century entering upon 
its life’s cycle is confronted with an even more complicated problem. 
It has broken with tradition and is attempting to create a new 
morality to meet the present social conditions. It is pleading, 
not for the right to be like man, but to be unlike man. It is making 
one of the most startling individualistic pleas ever uttered. Little 
wonder, then, that this newer movement should have at first 
startled the more conservative people, and particularly the govern- 
ment. But its message is spreading, and public opinion is reviewing 
its demands more calmly and carefully because the practical results 
of the Motherhood Protective Association have so won their 
admiration that they are lending a willing ear to its ideals. 

Already many measures to meet these ideals have been taken. 
In many of the larger towns of the Rhineland province, house- 
keeping schools with compulsory education have been established. 
For those who have passed the secondary schools Halle has a 
““Woman’s School”’ to train girls for their duties as women and 
mothers. The curriculum includes languages, civic science, 
hygiene, political economy, domestic science, pedagogics, history 
of art and culture, natural science, history, geography, and ‘“‘social 
ethics.”’ 

The system of municipal guardianship until the child becomes 
fourteen years of age (Vormundschaft), under which illegitimate 
children become at birth the legal wards of officers appointed by 
local authorities, is an effective measure against infant mortality. 

One of the most important duties of public guardians is “to 
see not only that the mother and children are cared for but to see 
that the father discharges his legal liability. So energetically do 
the municipal guardians protect the interests of unmarried mothers 
that an ‘Association of Fathers of Illegitimate Children’ has been 
formed for mutual counsel and defense.”’ 

“Tn Charlottenburg no woman, married or unmarried, who is 
undergoing the physical and mental strain incidental to childbirth 
need lack friends, food, or shelter. Both this town and Frankfurt- 
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am-Main spend upward of seventy-five thousand dollars a year on 
dispensaries for infants and various measures for helping women 
before, at, and after childbirth.’” 

The cry for sexual reform as an only means of striking at the 
heart of this disgraceful situation has awakened the people to the 
need of a new code of morals. What is more natural than to 
suppose that eventually the true marriage law will be that inscribed 
by Ellen Key: ‘They who love each other are man and wife.” ? 

Verily, the old ever changeth into the new. 


* Charles Dawson, Municipal Life and Government in Germany. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The next regular meeting of the American Sociological Society will 
be held December 28 to 31, 1915, not in Lexington, Kentucky, as was 
announced in the May issue of this Journal, but in Washington, D.C.., 
in conjunction with the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress under 
the auspices of the Pan-American Union. Several other learned bodies 
will participate in this meeting, which promises to be one of the most 
interesting and important gatherings in the history of the Society. 
The program of the American Sociological Society will concern itself 
with “War and Militarism in Their Sociological Aspects.” This will 
doubtless enable the Society to make some valuable contributions to 
the understanding of our international relations with both Europe and 
the Pan-American states. Members of the American Sociological 
Society will receive copies of the program as soon as issued. 
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Societal Evolution. By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xi+338. $1.50. 

The belief that social science needs an evolutionary orientation 
similar to that given by Darwin to the natural sciences has led Professor 
Keller to write this book (p. 326). The terminology of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution has been retained and the chapters have been grouped 
under the headings “Variation,” “Selection,” ‘Transmission,’ and 
“Adaptation.” A distinction is early made in the book between bio- 
logical and social evolution. The former deals with change in the indi- 
vidual type and is limited largely by its heredity, while the method of 
social evolution applies to society as a whole and not to the individual 
as such. It, too, is rather rigidly controlled, in this case by the folkways 
and mores. Social variation is therefore within the folkways, and social 
selection is a process of selecting the best (or of eliminating the worst) 
folkways and mores as determined by the survival process. Rational 
(in the sense of foreseen) selection enters here only in the upper stages 
of civilization and as to quantity is always minor, but its quality is of the 
greatest significance for social progress. There is a conflict between 
biological and social selection which is evidenced by what Professor 
Keller calls counter-selection. This last, though biologically abnormal 
and potentially destructive of the type, is usually socially normal because 
it creates a social (and therefore an intelligent [?]) plane of selection 
and adaptation to take the place of the biological tests (p. 192). Social 
transmission is through the folkways (tradition), and social adaptation 
is the response of the folkways to the pressures of the physical and social 
environments. Professor Keller’s theory that adaptations of the folk- 
ways and mores first occur in the maintenance (economic) mores, and 
later by induced adaptation of the non-economic mores, such as law 
and religion, constitutes an interesting, and, the reviewer believes, 
illuminating—though not altogether new—restatement of the theory 
of economic determinism. 

The foregoing is an altogether too brief and inadequate analysis of 
the main contentions of one of the more interesting and stimulating 
recent contributions to objective social psychology. Its chief claim to 
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originality does not consist in the facts it presents, but rather in their 
alignment with a classification which, though simple and perhaps not 
particularly valuable in itself, permits of clear and forcible statement. 
That the author has accomplished his main intent of describing social 
evolution in a way analogous to (Professor Keller repudiates the idea of 
reasoning by analogy) the description of organic evolution by Darwin 
may in general be admitted, even if its major significance must be denied. 
If he aad hoped to convince us that there is social evolution in this gen- 
eral sense his work is rather superfluous because of its lateness. A more 
fruitful task would have been to work out the concrete methods of social 
change, not in the general terminology of Darwin, but in a way compa- 
rable to the contributions of Weismann, DeVries, and Mendel to the 
methods of inheritance. While his contributions in the latter field are 
valuable, they do not appear to be either so fundamentally different in 
kind or so much more numerous (if as numerous) than those made by 
other social psychologists as to warrant him in the hope that he has set 
a new mode in social science. 

It may be said by way of minor comment that more is made of the 
theory of recapitulation of race experience in individual development 
(p. 222) than many sociologists would agree to. In his lucid distinction 
between biological transmission through the germ-plasm and social 
transmission through the nervous system by way of the various senses 
(p. 212), he fails to mention a vast amount of technique of communi- 
cation and objective symbolization which act as the correlatives of the 
senses in this social transmission function and which are more truly 
objectively social in their functioning than are the senses themselves. 
Many also would not agree with his restriction of religion to “unreason- 
ing fear of the unknown”’ (p. 200), but his insistence upon the need for, 
and the difficulty of, finding a more rational and therefore progressive 
substitute for this type of control perhaps deserves more attention 
than it is likely to receive. Following Lippert, he also makes a valuable 
point (p. 228) regarding our increasingly abstract education, saying, 
“*What makes the education of the modern child so hard is the distance 
and indirectness of attainment of recognizable satisfactions, and so the 
difficulty of correctly valuing the process; and likewise the absence of 
sanctions of an awe-inspiring order.”’ In the reviewer’s opinion his best 
contribution is in his concrete descriptions of social adaptation to typical 
anthropogeographic and economic environment—in themselves general 
contributions to the method of social change. L. L. BERNARD 
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The Middle West Side. By OrHo G. CARTWRIGHT. Pp. 67. 


Mothers Who Must Earn. By KATHERINE ANTHONY. Pp. 223. 
In one volume, published by the Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1914. 

The first of these studies presents an interesting account of the trans- 
formation of four hundred acres of farm land into eighty dismal city 
blocks now forming part of New York’s West side. It is the familiar 
story of unexpected increases of land values, absentee landiordism, 
makeshift housing, and “helpless and uncritical tenants.” The author 
finds that the land increased in value during the nineteenth century 
about a thousand fold, which is equivalert to nearly 100,000 per cent. 
“It is estimated, for instance, that the farm purchased by the Astors 
in 1803 for $25,000 would now sell for $25,000,000. But the Astor 
Estate does not sell any more land. It gives leaseholds for twenty-one 
years with the privilege of two renewals, at the end of which time the 
land must be surrendered to the owners. Tenement builders on such 
leases must therefore make their houses pay not only the original invest- 
ment in full, so that the houses may be pulled down at the end of sixty- 
three years without loss, but must derive an income therefrom in addition 
to the return of the capital. Moreover, at each renewal of the lease it 
is the custom to increase the ground rent, so that the tendency of rentals 
for tenement flats built upon this land is almost inevitably upward” 
(pp. 20-21). 

Miss Anthony’s intimate study of the lives of Mothers Who Must 
Earn is recommended to all persons of either sex, who have leisure 
enough either to worry or to complain, and particularly to all women 
who are contemplating nervous prostration in any of its forms. The 
record of the lives of these working women, often heroic and always 
strenuous, is wholesome reading. But quite apart from its tonic value, 
it throws much light upon certain aspects of the great and growing 
problem of women at work. The last census shows that the percentage 
of women employed at gainful occupations increased during the years 
1900 to 1910 for every age group, and in every state of the Union with 
two unimportant exceptions. Thus out of every one hundred girls 
sixteen to twenty years old, forty were at work in 1910, while only 
thirty-two out of a hundred were at work in 1goo. Similarly, out 
of every one hundred women twenty-one to forty-four years old, 
twenty-six were engaged in gainful work in 1910 as against twenty-one 
in 1900. 
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This study comprises 370 cases. “They were the wives and widows 
of underemployed and underpaid men and were compelled to contribute 
to the family whatever earning value their labor possessed.” Racially, 
they were, to a considerable extent, English-speaking women of German 
or Irish antecedents. The principal occupations followed were: house- 
work by the day, 90; manufacturing and mechanical pursuits (including 
33 laundry workers), 86; public cleaning (hotels, office buildings, etc.), 
82; janitor work, 49. Occupations requiring a neat and attractive 
appearance, or a considerable degree of skill or adaptability, were pur- 
sued by only a few of these women, who, for the most part, had only 
strength or industry to offer in the labor market. The average earnings 
of the whole group were between five and six dollars a week. Some of 
the laundry workers received but $4.50 for a sixty-hour week! 

From $8.00 to $10.00 a week may be regarded as a fair minimum 
wage for single women with no one dependent upon them, but 55 widows 
in this group supported families averaging 3.2 persons, on an average 
weekly income of $7.60 or $353 a year. No wonder that “Even in the 
coldest weather a fire is made in the kitchen stove only mornings and 
evenings.” 

In a concluding note the author records her conviction that not one 
of these 370 mothers, 163 of whom had husbands at work, “could afford 
not to earn Their children would have suffered seriously had 
they failed or refused to earn.’”” Thus on the Middle West Side, as in 
many and many another corner of the land, the comfortable American 
theory that a family looks for support to the husband and father has 
proved ominously at variance with the facts. 


ERVILLE BARTLETT Woops 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Out of Work: A Study of Unemployment. By FRANCES KELLOR. 
Putnam, 1915. Pp. xiit+569. $1.50. 

The relative emphasis which Miss Kellor gives to the various aspects 
of unemployment is an accurate and discouraging index of our American 
knowledge of the subject. However, considering that this is the first 
important study of the kind published in this country, the emphasis no 
doubt has a certain practical justification. There is no question as to 
the need of labor exchanges, but to treat of this need through over two- 
thirds of the volume seems an undue stress. Of course it is to be remem- 
bered that in the United States these exchanges are still new and few; 
admittedly the first attention must be to them. That more is not made 
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of the other proposals of her “program”’ is in no small part due to the 
poverty of our thought and experiment in relation to this problem. We 
seem destined to stumble in a mist of long anecdotes and much personal 
woe in all our maladjustments before there is sufficient intelligent inter- 
est to allow an author to be scholarly, drastic, and far-reaching. 

The first two chapters indicate for all popular purposes the fact that 
unemployment exists and has existed in this country for twenty-five 
years. The meagerness of treatment is here again partially to be excused 
on the ground that information is not available; although by no means 
all our statistical sources are drawn upon. Witness the omission of any 
mention of the data of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics! 

The discussion of ‘‘Children and the Labor Market,” while it pre- 
sents no new material, is a telling argument for the rapid extension of 
industrial education. The insistence, however, is rightly upon a rounded 
and balanced training from the primary grades—not upon an extraneous 
and superimposed trade or business education. ‘A system of public in- 
dustrial training, instituted not merely as an adjunct to secondary 
education, but as an integral part of elementary education, as well, is 
the crying need ”’ The further demand is made that the place- 
ment of children in industry be assumed by the city or state as a natural 
outgrowth of its training function. 


In treating of “Immigration and Unemployment” the author shows 
a refreshing fairness. It has been easy to attribute to immigration the 
first cause of many woes. The fact is irrefutably set forth that the 
unemployment problem is far too deep and universal for us to find in 
any immigration policy a possible solution—this, however, not to the 
exclusion of the fact that much ingenuity must be rallied toward immi- 
grant protection, distribution, and education if we are to disavow 


restriction. 

The most effective portion of the book deals with the waste, crimi- 
nality, and anarchy which attends the marketing of labor, that is, the 
securing of jobs. Labor camps, intelligence offices, philanthropic 
bureaus, and public employment offices all come in for searching criticism. 
The constructive proposals made are sound, and, let us hope, inevitable. 
Much more argument could be called to their support—and will have 
to be if we are to see a truly effective system of labor exchanges realized. 
But the array of sordid, vicious practices attendant upon getting work 
will stand as a goodly thorn in a rather pachydermic public flesh. 

“Unemployment Insurance” receives a most cursory treatment, 
especially in the light of England’s achievement. The timid indorse- 
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ment given it indicates either roseate faith in other measures or distrust 
of our administrative capacities not wholly justified by experience. 
A decreasing group in the community will be satisfied to tide over 
each distress period with frantic relief work. Some unemployment will 
exist for years and decades. A statesmanlike, self-respecting method of 
compensation for those deprived of work is the immediate need. 

In unemployment insurance there exists that method, and it must 
be undertaken in the United States with the same high courage that 
actuated Great Britain, which country wrote it into their law in less than 
four years. In the experience of England we have not only the spirit 
but to a large extent the model for our enterprise. 

The preventive program which is briefly suggested in the last chapter 
is sound but proportionately much too summary. In the light of the 
preventive program issued by the American Association on Unemploy- 
ment, the context of Miss Kellor’s chapter seems hasty and unthorough. 
Clearly her main interest and knowledge are in the chaos of the labor 
market and the questionable practices of employment offices. 

We still await a book which shall give adequate discussion to causes, 
facts, European experience, long-time remedies. Meanwhile, Miss 
Kellor’s work stands as a spirited challenge to our inertia and befuddle- 
ment. If the winter of 1914-15 marks the inception of a finer zeal in 
the treatment of unemployment, it is well that this volume is written, 
for it is eminently readable. But may the ultimate outcome be a pro- 
found study of this which is the essence of our industrial problem. 

Orpway TEAD 
Secretary Massachusetts Committee on Unemyloyment 


Fundamental Sources of Efficiency. By FLETCHER DuRELL, Pu.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1914. Pp. 368. $2.50. 
This is not an inspirational book written in the spirit of James’s 
Energies of Men, but a very detailed analysis of the factors entering 
into “the general efficient organization of the universe.’’ Another 
definition in the author’s own words, not quite so sweeping in its scope 
possibly, is the statement that the subject of study is “the science, art, 
and philosophy of obtaining results.” 
The expression “the psychology” of this or that (e.g., the psychology 
of patriotism or of conversion) is a familiar one and seems to mean a 
reasoned account in terms of motive and mental tendency. Dr. Durell 
seeks to delve still deeper into the mystery of results, human and cosmic, 
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which he analyzes into a dozen or a dozen and a half logical and mathe- 
matical categories. Since the whole world of which we have any knowl- 
edge is the subject of investigation, this undertaking involves a very 
high degree of generality. Readers will probably be restricted to those 
willing to follow the author’s close-wrought analytical argument. 

The book lies at the frontiers of logic, mathematics, philosophy, and 
economics. It had its inspiration, we are told, in the writings of Herbert 
Spencer, and it may aptly be described as a synthetic philosophy of the 
accomplishment of results throughout the known universe. Such syn- 
thesizing, it need hardly be pointed out, has usually to be done over 
very often, and at best seldom permanently satisfies more than a few 
minds. In spite of these unavoidable objections, the book shows a vast 
amount of insight into the nature of reality, and clarifies some highly 
important and useful modes of activity, such as re-use, unit and multi- 
plier, groupings, rhythm, limitation, externality, and others. The 
short, clear-cut illustrations scattered through the various chapters are 
very suggestive. Extended lists of questions and exercises are appended. 

ERVILLE B. Woops 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Pittsburgh District: Civic Frontage. The Pittsburgh Survey. 


Edited by Paut U. Kettocc. New York: Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1914. Pp. xx+554. $2.50. 

Industrial relations and civic conditions, especially of the wage- 
earning population, were the two general objects of investigation in the 
Pittsburgh survey.. Five volumes were allotted to the reports on the 
former, one to the latter. The present volume contains, in addition 
to these minor investigations, all of the general material in the entire 
survey; it is ¢he general volume, so far as the survey can be said to 
contain a general volume. The following reports are of such a nature: 
(1) a short statement of the most significant conclusions from the pre- 
liminary investigations by Edward T. Devine; (2) an interpretation 
of the growth of Pittsburgh by Robert A. Woods, describing the geo- 
graphical situation, the racial composition of the population, the eco- 
nomic activities, the earlier mental attitudes, the recent political changes 
and the cultural institutions; (3) a description by Allen T. Burns of the 
progressive change from sectional interests to an interest in a unified 
organic development of the city; and (4) an appendix by Paul U. Kellogg 
on the field work of the survey. This statement of the purposes and 
methods of the survey by the director is of very considerable importance 
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from the standpoint of sociological methods. The purpose is said to be 
to test the institutions and conditions by a distinctly human measure 
the household experiences of wage-earners; to relate the needs to each 
other so that a synthetic picture of the community may be formed, 
and, further, to be of immediate service to the community by graphic 
presentation of the findings and by co-operation with local agencies. 
This general purpose has been widely approved and generally adopted 
in subsequent surveys. 

The principal part of this volume is the series of monographs on 
civic conditions. Four reports are on housing, and one on each of the 
following subjects: typhoid fever, the courts, the system of taxation, 
schools, playgrounds, public library, and the institutions for normal 
dependent children. These reports describe not only the archaic 
social institutions as they existed at the time of the investigations, such 
as aldermanic courts, the ward school district, family garbage disposal, 
and unregenerate charitable institutions, but also many recent modi- 
fications, due in part at least to the original investigations, in school 
administration, tax system, provisions for health, housing laws, and 
courts. For the findings were not reserved for a final formal report but 
were released whenever they promised to be immediately serviceable. 

The table of contents contains a brief sketch of each author, showing 
his standing and equipment, and a statement of the place of previous 
appearance of each monograph. 

This volume is a very essential part of the general plan of the survey. 
Most subsequent surveys, in fact, contain little else than the type of 
reports included in this volume. The volume is valuable, not only as 
a part of the most monumental of American surveys, but also for the 
great amount of accurately determined information in the special studies. 
Pittsburgh has had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with her 
civic conditions as no other city in the United States has. But it is not 
possible to pass immediately from these studies to social control. The 
editor states, in fact, that “with a few exceptions the intensive work has 
still to be done.”’ And the studies of civic conditions are less exhaustive 
than the previous reports on industrial relations. In addition this 
volume, and consequently the survey as a whole, has no general summary 
or interpretation of results. The survey is a series of reports which are 
largely disconnected except for the fact that they are dealing with the 
same population at about the same date; they do not form a definite 
“synthetic picture.” It is not only an exceedingly difficult task for the 
reader to piece these studies together to form such a picture, but it is 
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quite impossible to do so in the way it could have been done by the mem- 
bers of the staff who were in contact with the case studies and family 
biographies. While we are informed that each investigator found his 
work weaving into that of the others, we cannot clearly discover the 
extent to which the various institutions are related and cannot correlate 
the results. In this statement exception should be made, however, of 
the study of child-helping institutions by Miss Lattimore, which does 


show the correlations specifically and clearly. 
E. H. SUTHERLAND 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


The Mental Health of the School Child. The Psycho-educational 
Clinic in Relation to Child Welfare. Contributions to a new 
science of orthophrenics and orthosomatics. By J. E. Wat- 
LACE WALLIN. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1914. 
Pp. xiii+463. $2.00. 

With the application of the experimental method to mental phe- 
nomena by Wundt, Helmholtz, and others some forty years ago, a purely 
rational and introspective discipline was transformed into a science. 
The early researches of the experimental psychologists seemed remote 
indeed from concrete, social life. Chronoscopes, plethysmographs, 
kymographs, and acoumeters seemed to have but little contact with 
life. William James, writing in 1890 on the methods and snares of 
psychology, has this to say about the experimental method: “ But psy- 
chology is passing into a less simple phase. Within a few years what 
one may call a microscopic psychology has arisen in Germany, carried 
on by experimental methods, asking of course every moment for intro- 
spective data, but eliminating their uncertainty by operating on a large 
scale and taking statistical means. This method taxes the patience to 
the utmost, and could hardly have arisen in a country whose natives 
could be bored. Such Germans as Weber, Fechner, Vierordt, and 
Wundt obviously cannot; and their success has brought into the field 
an array of younger experimental psychologists, bent on studying the 
elements of the mental life, dissecting them out from the gross results 
in which they are embedded and as far as possible reducing them to 
quantitative scales. The simple and open method of attack having 
done what it can, the method of patience, starving out, and harassing 
to death is tried; the Mind must submit to a regular siege, in which 
minute advantages gained night and day by the forces that hem her in 
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must sum themselves up at last into her overthrow. There is little of 
the grand style about these new prism, pendulum, and chronograph- 
philosophers. They mean business, not chivalry. What generous 
divination, and that superiority in virtue which was thought by Cicero 
to give a man the best insight into nature, have failed to do, their spying 
and scraping, their deadly tenacity and almost diabolic cunning, will 
some day doubtless bring about It must be said that in some of 
these fields the results have as yet borne little theoretic fruit commen- 
surate with the great labor expended in their acquisition. But facts 
are facts, and if we only get enough of them they are sure to combine. 
New ground will from year to year be broken, and theoretic results will 
grow. Meanwhile the experimental method has quite changed the 
face of the science so far as the latter is a record of mere work done.” 
The experimental method has justified itself by the fairly consistent 
body of fact and principle which constitutes the science of psychology. 
But the theoretic results, the absence of which from the earlier work 
caused James to complain, have led to practical applications of great 
social importance. The volume before us is witness to the fact. This 
book is one of a large number now appearing which have to do with the 
application of the methods of experimental psychology to educational 
problems. The particular problem in which the author of this book is 
interested is the problem of the mentally defective child. Such children 
have always occurred in the home and in the school. In the early part 
of the nineteenth century, Séguin and others showed that idiotic and 
imbecile children could be trained if proper educational methods were 
employed early in life. The responsibility of the state for the care of 
such children was speedily recognized by the creation of special insti- 
tutions. But only the low-grade children who are incapable of self- 
help of any considerable amount found their way into these places. In 
recent years, by the study of retardation in the schools, it has been found 
that there are large numbers of children who are incapable of profiting 
by the methods employed in the early grades for the normal children. 
Such children are called subnormal. In the larger cities special classes 
with specially trained teachers and a special equipment have been pro- 
vided for them. The laboratory methods have called for the training 
of experts who are competent to examine retarded children and prescribe 
an educational regimen adapted to the individual case. A clinical 
psychology which is based largely upon the results obtained from the 
study of mentally defective children has been developed. Special 
methods have been devised to apply to this particular subject-matter. 
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Dr. Wallin’s book is a collection of articles and addresses nearly all of 
which have been previously published. Inasmuch as they were pre- 
pared for audiences representing somewhat divergent interests, there is 
a notable lack of coherence and system in the volume as a whole. The 
most important item in the book is the statement of the results of the 
study of the epileptics at the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics. 
H. C. STEVENS 


PsYCHOPATHIC LABORATORY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Liberalismus und Arbeiterfrage in Belgien (1830-1852). By Harry 
Isay. Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger, 1915. Pp. 102. M. 3. 

This monograph treats of the relation of liberalism to the labor 
problem in Belgium in the period 1830-52. These years were char- 
acterized industrially by the rapid development of the proletariat and 
politically by the control of the party of the bourgeosie. The efforts 
of the liberals in solving the labor problem were confined to securing 
minor reforms, such as the governmental guaranty of voluntary old- 
age insurance and the state recognition of the benefit funds of working- 
men. The sentimental and superficial nature of the labor program of 
liberalism is shown by the fact that no proposal was made to repeal the 
law forbidding the combination of working-men. 

ERNEST W. BuRGESS 

STATE UNIVERSITY 


Carrying Out the City Plan. By FLAVEL SHURTLEFF and FREDER- 
Ick L. OtMsTEAD. New York: Survey Associates, Inc., 1915. 
Pp. 349. 

The appearance of this book marks the transition from the era of 
propaganda to the period of practical action in civic beautification. 
Its object is to facilitate the movement for removing the obstacles now 
present in local situations by presenting the most important variations 
in actual use with regard to the acquisition of land by the municipality, 
the power to tax, and the police power. An enumeration of the chapter 
headings will show the practical value of the book from the legal and 
administrative standpoint in carrying out the city plan: (1) “The Public 
Ownership of Land.” (2) “The Acquisition of Land.” (3) “The 
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Distribution of the Cost of Land Requirement.” (4) “Excess Con- 
demnation.” (5) “The Use of the Police Power in the Execution of the 
City Plan.” (6) “The Work of Administrative Agencies in the Exe- 
cution of a City Plan.” 
E. W. BURGESS 
Oxs10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Normal Life. By Epwarp T. Devine. New York: Survey 
Associates, Inc., 1915. Pp. 233. $1.00. 


’ ‘ 


“This volume,” according to the introductory note, “contains the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered in Baltimore in February and 
March, 1915, under the auspices of the Social Service Corporation.” 
The distinctive element in the book is the interpretation of the social 
movement by taking for a background “the normal individual life, from 
beginning to end” and by endeavoring “to determine what are the condi- 
tions and social provisions which are essential at each stage to secure 
it.” With this emphasis upon the positive rather than upon the nega- 
tive aspects of life the author treats successively the seven natural di- 
visions of the normal life of man: before birth, infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, early maturity, full maturity, and old age. The authority 
of the writer, the clearness of his style, and the attractive organization 
and presentation of the material combine to make the volume a val- 
uable manual for social workers and particularly for clubs and indi- 
viduals interested in social construction. 
ERNEST W. BURGESS 
Onto STaTE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Economic Theory and “Social Reform.’”’—There is a fundamental lack of har- 
mony between the basic notions back of economic theory and the reform program. 
The economist insists that the social reform movement is without fundamental prin- 
ciples; the social reformer condemns the current economic theory because it is based 
on the analysis of the industrial system of a previous age. There can be no real 
combat between the two because economic theory is intellectual and the reformers 
are passionate. The recent work of J. A. Hobson, Work and Wealth: A Human 
Valuation, gives opportunity for a partial and tentative statement of the points at 
issue. The chief contributions of Hobson are contributions to particular subjects. 
The book is also valuable as a contemporary theoretical document. Being an early 
if not premature attempt to reduce the social-reform movement to a theoretical 
statement, the discussion shows within itself the conflict of the assumptions that are 
striving for mastery. It reveals many of the disputed points between neo-classicism 
and the theory that progressivism implies.—Walton H. Hamilton, Journal of Political 
Economy, June, 1915. E. B. R. 


Business and Democracy.—Many important forms of the social fabric are today 
in the melting-pot. New proposals are legion, old landmarks submerged. Men— 
and women—have found in democracy the opportunity and the occasion to give 
expression to a raw, untrained pride of opinion on the most difficult questions of law 
and economics. Democracy in its old significance bore on political affairs, but now 
we have industrial democracy—economic equality—social justice. The equality of 
political democracy is by facile logic transferred to industrial democracy. It is 
assumed that since one man’s vote is as good as another’s, one man’s wages should 
be as good as another’s. The difference in earning power of different individua s is 
not taken into account, but it is implicitly assumed that workmen are justified in 
demanding higher wages as long as employers and employees are not equally rich. 
Our system of property is being assailed. It is forgotten that this system has grown 
out of and in accordance with the felt needs of the people. Now comes socialism and 
proposes to put the control of capital into the hands of the state. Socialism is a phi- 
losophy of failure and is not likely to succeed in the end, but it is coloring industrial 
democracy through and through. We must fight every attempt to restrict the free- 
dom of individual initiative in industry whenever it may be shown that it does not 
interfere with the rights of others. This situation makes it plain what business must 
face. Industrial democracy will no longer leave business affairs to the natural work- 
ing out of the economic laws, but instead will substitute an artificial political control. 
One of the side shows of this industrial democracy, that has an important relation 
to business, is the “‘return of government to the people.” Our whole past history 
has shown us that difficult matters of lawmaking should not be left to the untrained— 
to a hit-and-miss body of citizens. If present rule is bad, the remedy is to elect better 
representatives. We are most truly returning the government to the people when 
we are placing it in the hands of intelligent representatives and taking it out of the 
hands of the bigoted and ignorant.—J. Laurence Laughlin, Adlantic Monthly, July, 
R. W. S. 


The Movement for Public Labor Exchanges.—Since the establishment of the first 
public employment office in this country, in Ohio in 1890, 25 other states have estab- 
lished such offices and are operating in 80 cities. Most of these are operated by states, 
but some are under the control of cities. In addition to these, the Federal Bureau of 
Immigration has maintained labor-distributing agencies since 1907. The state and 
city agencies have been extremely inefficient in matters of interchange of data between 
the different offices, in following up results of assignments to prospective jobs, in 
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reliability of records, and in reaching others than the “‘down-and-outers.” However, 
in 1907 Massachusetts led in developing an efficient system, and various states have 
followed in developing and adopting a business-like method, an intelligent and reli- 
able system of records, care in selecting the office force, committees to advise in the 
management to insure impartiality in case of labor disputes, vocational guidance and 
protection bureaus for children and immigrants. There is, however, still a lack in 
uniformity of method, in co-operation, and in definite policies of management. Laws 
have not embodied safeguards that are shown by experience to be necessary. This 
criticism also holds against the federal laws advocated by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, the North American Civic League for Immigrants, and the 
Bureau of Immigration. Experience shows that successful labor exchanges must 
include: (1) selection of officers under civil service; (2) a joint advisory committee 
composed of representative employers and workers; (3) an accurate and uniform 
system of records; and (4) co-operation and interchange of data among the various 
employment offices. The organization (1913) of the American Association of Public 
Employment Offices and the National Farm Labor Exchange (1914) marks a forward 
step. A great advance is to be gained also by the provision for a Bureau of Employ- 
ment in the Department of Labor, which will co-operate with, extend, supervise, 
co-ordinate, and standardize existing bureaus but will not itself maintain local 
employment offices.—William M. Leiserson, Journal of Politicai Economy, July, 1915. 


Labor Legislation in the Clayton Act.—The justification of the adoption of the 
Clayton act is sought in the “declaration” that labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity nor article of exchange nor commerce. This is the major premise from which 
the promoters of the Clayton bill proceed to justify their claim for exemption from 
the consequences of the Sherman Anti-trust law which was made effective against 
certain phases of labor combination and activities by the court decision rendered in the 
Danbury hat case. Combination for boycotting is declared by this decision to fall 
within the definition of restraint of trade and to be subject to the threefold recovery 
of damages produced by the restraint. The Sherman act had its origin in the evils 
of massed capital, but the application was so widened in the minds of the legislators 
that the source of restraint was regarded as immaterial. Hence the law stood as a 
deterrent against the unrestrained dominition of unions. But the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has constantly argued for the right of the boycott as well as for organ- 
ization and strikes as a means of putting labor on a level with capital. In the Clayton 
bill labor has sought to secure equality of freedom and to establish a part of its larger 
struggle for personal rights. By this act the Anti-trust law shall not be construed as 
forbidding the existence and operation of labor organizations, nor held to be illegal 
combination or conspiracies in restraint of trade; nor shall labor organizations be 
forbidden or restrained from “lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects of such 
organizations.”” The phrase “legitimate objects” lacks definition, but the act pro- 
hibits injunctions and restraining orders, and many acts are no longer unlawful. 
Notable among these are the boycott and the provision that an act which is not 
illegal when performed by an individual shall not be held to be illegal when performed 
by agroup. These provisions of the Clayton act the author declares to be a violation 
of the principles of liberty and class legislation propounded by the Constitution and 
by court decisions.—George W. Wickersham, American Federationist, July, 1915. 

T. 


Trade Unionism versus Welfare Work for Women.—One-half of the eight 
million women classed as being in gainful occupations are industrial wage-earners. 
Modern methods of industry bear down oppressively hard upon young women with 
neither the ability nor the training to engage in interesting tasks. The labor is monot- 
onous, poorly paid, and conducted at nerve-destroying speed. The social conscious- 
ness is becoming aroused to the physical effects of such toil. But until this awakening 
conscience can get itself expressed in legislation something else must take its place. 
The two agencies at work are trade unionism and employers’ welfare work. These 
two represent distinct methods. The labor union is a movement by the wage-workers 
and for the wage-workers. Women are just beginning to realize the possibilities of 
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this method of self-improvement. They have been slow to avail themselves of the 
benefits of erganization. Many feel that their stay in the industrial world is temporary 
and are indifferent to, or endure, the conditions under which they must work. Union 
men have not always been friendly toward women’s unions, fearing it meant a lower 
wage scale, but this attitude is now changed. The welfare work in general includes 
improved physical conditions, opportunities for rest and recreation, educational work, 
and benefit funds. This plan has been successful in some cases, and those who have 
grown to distrust union methods are looking to it hopefully as a final solution of labor 
difficulties. The test of the value of each institution is the type of citizen it produces. 
The trade union holds up to its members the ideal of class betterment and they are 
thus stimulated to further endeavor. The principle for which the trade union stands 
is sound. In the other case the employee is the recipient of favors; it is a system of 
bestowing by the employer. This does not tend to strengthen and enrich character 
in the employees. It does not strengthen the laborers’ power of initiative; it is likely 
to make them limp of will and uncertain of purpose—Anna Marion Maclean, Popular 
Science Monthly, July, 1915. E. B. R. 


Work, Women, and Marriage.—The present war has surrounded woman with an 
entirely different set of conditions and is having important effects upon the process 
of development through which she has been rapidly passing. It is important to note 
the consequent effects upon working and marriage conditions. During the last 
century only a relatively small number of women were engaged in work outside the 
home and these were found largely in certain special districts. Now the demand for 
workers is country-wide in extent. The period of depression immediately preceding 
this new demand put most of those engaged in service, clerkships, dressmaking, the 
professions, etc., out of work. The present demand is for industrial labor and it is 
so great and the supply so small that the industrial woman can pick and choose. 
The increasing demand is then calling in greater and greater numbers of the middle 
and upper classes. It furnishes them what they have been striving for—an open 
field for women as well as men. This is no doubt having beneficial effects in breaking 
down the conventionalities, whims, prejudices, etc., which they have formerly held 
toward work. The good effects should not be rated too highly, however, as it is only 
into the lower, less desirable forms of labor that they are being called. This changing 
state of affairs will have important effects upon marriage. The number of unmarried 
in the industrial class is inconsiderable. The middle classes, however, owing to their 
impossibly high economic and social standards, were being more and more restrained 
from marriage. This fault has been largely due to the social whims and artificialities 
set up by the women. The fact that these women are now at work will serve to 
break down these barriers and bring marriage back to a saner, more natural basis. 
Romance is again alive. War is tearing aside pretenses, shattering artifices, and bring- 
ing us back to real things.—Ethel Colquhoun, The Living Age, July 24, 1915. we 

R. W. S. 


Unemployment in American Cities.—The dominant problem in American cities 
the past winter was not economy, nor administration, nor politics, but unemploy- 
ment. Chicago’s 190,000 unemployed, Philadelphia’s 200,000, New York’s 350,000, 
and other cities in corresponding porportion presented the problem in an unprece- 
dented extent. Of the real causes we have learned but little. Little was done by 
the federal government to relieve the situation, nor have state measures had a much 
more extensive effect, although Idaho has passed a radical bill requiring the several 
counties to provide emergency employment to propertyless, unemployed citizens. 
At least forty cities have had unemployment commissions. Emergency municipal 
workshops, special relief appropriations and donations, employment bureaus under 
the direction of city, church, and public or private philanthropic agencies—these have 
been some of the devices employed toward lightening the pressure. Most of the relief 
measures have been in no way constructive, but merely palliative. Soup kitchens, 
bundle days, the provision of temporary sleeping-quarters in city halls and police 
stations do nothing toward warding off a repetition of the misery another year. Unem- 
ployment insurance is still neglected; but the ‘“‘back-to-the-land’’ movement has 
made encouraging progress. A great deal of preliminary and essential educational 
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work has been done, at least, and we may begin to hope for movements of industrial 
organization whose efforts to cope with the situation will be effective —Frances A. 
Kellor, National Municipal Review, July, 1915. E. E. E. 


The Economic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Culture.—The causes usually 
advanced to explain the decline of ancient culture seem no longer to be substantiated. 
Christianity was embraced by too small a proportion of the Roman populace to be 
held largely responsible. The explanation that Rome suffered from a drainage of its 
gold and bullion to India rests upon too slender evidence to be seriously considered. 
Depopulation cannot be advanced as a cause of decline; it was primarily a result. 
And slavery in the later centuries was not sufficiently common to be held responsible. 
The true cause seems to lie in the agrarian policy of ancient Rome. The agriculture 
of the Empire came to be maintained chiefly through the coloni or sub-lessees, who 
were, without being slaves, bound to the soil. The very protection which the state 
gave them from the abuses of the large, absentee leaseholders (conductores) compelled 
them to dwell within their fixed domain, and the fruits of their labor went largely into 
contributions to their overlords. Under their disinterested care production declined 
and much land became waste. Nor was it possible for the government to re-establish 
the strong peasantry which had been crowded off the land when slavery was the vogue. 
This weakened, depleted rural population declined in consumptive power, and the 
market upon which the city manufactories chiefly depended correspondingly dimin- 
ished. With the decline of production which followed came the abandonment of the 
cities which lost their attractiveness as their industrial vigor decayed. It was “the 
loss of this economic freedom even more than the loss of political freedom which had 
such diastrous results upon private initiative, and finally undermined the ancient 
Graeco-Roman civilization.”—W. L. Westermann, American Historical Review, 


How the Commission-Manager Plan Is Getting Along.—The Commission- 
Manager plan is a very new thing in American municpal government, dating only from 
January, 1913, when it first went into effect in Sumter, South Carolina. Since that 
beginning twenty-four other towns and cities have taken it up, and five states have 
provisions enabling their cities to adopt the plan. The possibility of city managing 
as a distinct profession seems likely. In December, 1914, the first annual City Mana- 
gers’ Convention was held. The state universities of Texas, California, and Michigan 
have projected courses of training for prospective city managers. Men who have 
made good in the office in one city are being called upon to serve other cities in the 
same capacity. So far, the communities which have adopted the plan have found an 
almost uniform experience of lowered cost for increased service. The longer possible 
tenure of office and the freedom from political complications coupled with a pre- 
sumably expert preparation for the task make for a higher efficiency on the part of 
this official than can be expected of the untrained mayor who holds his office as a result 
of the turning of the wheel of politics. To maintain this efficiency the office must by 
no means be allowed to become a political plaything.—Richard S. Childs, National 
Municipal Review, July, 1915. E. E. E. 
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